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leaderships,  and  speculates  three  hypothetical  1985  scenarios. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Tnis  study  evaluates  the  significance' of  nuclear  proliferation  as 
seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  polltical-rollltary 
leaoershIpS: 

ll)  It  examines  what  nuclear  proliferation  means  to  the 
power  elites  in  each  country  (India  and  Pakistan); 

(1)  It  evaluates  its  relationship  to,  and  significance 
for,  the  local  opponent  (India  for  Pakistan,  and 
vice  versa);  and 

(3)  It  examines  the  effect  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  pro¬ 
liferation  on  third  parties,  especially  the  PRC, 

U.S.,  and  USSR. 

le  : . ''dy  then  offers  speculation  as  to  the  effect  of  Indian-Pakistani 
nuclear  proliferation  in  three  hypothetical  1985  scenarios: 

(!)  a  Sino-Sovlet  (conventional)  war; 

(2)  a  local  limited  war  between  India  and  Pakistan;  and 

(3)  general  war. 


findings 


0  The  Indian  and  Pakistani  political-military  leade*^ 
ships  not  only  share  a  consensus  on  the  utility  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  their  respective  countries,  they 
have  also  devoted  much  time  to  their  development. 


in  India,  the  political  leadership  shared  a  consensus  on  the  utility 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  weapons  were  developed  under  Indira  Gandhi's 
rule.  Despite  Gandhi's  suTjrise  electoral  defeat  in  1977,  Prime  Minister 
Desal  continued  India's  nuclear  program  as  did  Gandhi  when  she  returned  to 
power  in  January  ii>80.  in  the  same  vein,  there  was  no  apparent  opposition 
from  India's  military  on  the  utility  and/or  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

in  Pakistan,  there  were  apparent  cleavages  between  political  and 

military  elites,  but  not  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Prime 

Minister  Bhutto  initiated  the  Pakistani  nuclear  program;  and  although,  he  ides 


......  ■  ■■lor 
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Mas  ovenhrokrn  In  a  military  coup  (and  subsequently  executed)  by  Zla*  Mho 
established  manlal  law,  Pakistan's  nuclear  program  continued  unabated. 
In  other  words,  while  many  Issues  contributed  to  cleavage  between  po11t1> 
cal  and  military  elites  In  Pakistan,  the  development  of  a  nuclear  program 
was  not  one  of  them. 

0  External  and  Internal  factors  have  provided  the 
catalyst  for  nuclear  proliferation  In  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  the  case  of  India,  two  external  factors — the  PRC  and  Paklstan-- 
provlded  the  catalyst  for  proliferation;  although,  from  India's  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  PRC  posed  the  primary  threat.  During  India's  1962,  1965,  and 
1971  conflicts  with  Pakistan, '  China,  a  nuclear  power,  always  supported 
Pakistan  In  a  highly  visible  manner  (and  U.S.  anns  were  used  by  Pakistan 
In  the  1965  war). 

As  ^Ino-Sovlet  tensions  heated  up  between  1969-1971,  India  and  the 
USSR  drew  closer  together,  particularly  after  Henry  Kissinger's  July  1971 
visit  to  Peking.  (The  USSR  and  India  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  on  August  9,  1971).  During  the  Indo- Pakistani  war  in  the  fall 
of  1971,  the  PRC  supplied  arms  to  Islamabad  (and  the  U.S.  "tilted"  toward 
Pakistan).  This  threat— Pakistan  backed  by  a  nuclear  PRC— provided  the 
impetus  for  India's  May  1974  detonation. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  one  external  and  one  internal  factor  pro¬ 
vided  the  catalyst  for  proliferation.  Once  India  exploded  its  nuclear 

II  t  li  May  1974,  Pakistan  had  to  counter  this  new  external  threat.  In 
addition  to  this  security  concern,  nuclear  proliferation  also  seems  to  be 
closely  tied  to  prestige;  In  particular,  Pakistan  wants  to  be  the  first 
nuclear  power  in  the  Muslim  world.  Zla  has  publicly  noted  that  Pakistan's 
nuclear  reactor  is  the  first  in  the  Muslim  world,  as  is  Its  first  nuclear 
fuel  enrichment  plant.  When  Pakistan  finally  admits  publicly  to  possess¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  justified  in  terms  of 
prestige  (Muslim)  as  well  as  security. 

0  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  had  the  unin¬ 
tended  catalytic  effect  of  hastening  India's  and' 
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Pakistan's  rush  to  acquire  inventories  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  sophisticated  means  of  delivery. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  successfully  manipulated  their  respec¬ 
tive  Soviet  and  O.S.  patrons  in  order  to 'acquire  sophisticated ^anns  and 
access  to  advanced  science  and  technology.  Even  before  the  Sovtet  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Afghanistan,  after  the  surprise  electoral  defeat  of  Gandhi  in 
lv77,  the  Soviets  exhibited  concern  about  their  investment  in  India.  The 
Indians  played  on  these  Soviet  concerns  and  successfully  negotiated  a  250 
million  ruble  loan  at  extraordinarily  favorable  tenns  (e.g.,  20  years  at 
2.b  percent  interest)  for  anns. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated 
Pakistan's  drive  to  acquire  sophisticated  delivery  systems.  Pakistan's 
successful  acquisition  of  the  F-16  aircraft  caused  consternation  in  India; 
which,  in  turn,  put  the  touch  on  the  USSR  for  $1.6  billion  In  anns  for  all 
three  of  its  sery'-'is  (;.  g.,  missile-fitted  patrol  boats.  T-72  battle 
tanks,  and  MiG-2jBM  and  MiG-25  aircraft). 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  triggered  a  local  anns 
race  that  can  be  particularly  destabilizing  in  light  of  local  instabili¬ 
ties  and  nuclear  weapons  inventories. 

0  Each  country  (India  and  Pakistan)  perceives  the 
other  to  have  a  production  capability  (since  about 
libO)  of  five  nuclear  weapons  per  year. 

Whether  or  not  each  side  is  actually  producing  nuclear  weapons  can- 
ituk  ue  uocumented  by  available  open-source  evidence.  What  can  be  docu¬ 
mented,  however,  is  that  each  side  perceives  the  other  to  be  producing 
enough  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium  to  produce,  at  a  minimum,  five 
nuclear  weapons  per  year.  As  these  perceptions  relate  to  essential  secu¬ 
rity  interests  of  each  state,  it  is  quite  plausible  that  each  side  is  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  to  counter  this  perceived  threat.  If  this  assessment  is 
correct,  by  1965  each  side  should  have  inventories  of  approximately  25 
nuclear  weapons  (coupled  with  sophisticated  means  of  delivery). 
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SCtNARlOS 


1.  A  SINO-SW  I£T  CONFLICT  • 

In  a  Sino-Sovlet  conventional  conflict,  India  would,  without  doubt, 
politically  support  the  USSR.  Just  as  the  USSR  has  supported  India  in  the 
past  (during  the  11^71  Indo-Pakistani  war  and  the  1975  State  of  Emergency), 
India  would  reciprocate  that  support  not  only  out  of  gratitude  (witness 
India's  actions  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan),  but  also  be¬ 
cause  India  perceives  the  PRC  to  be  the  main  threat  to  its  security. 

India  could  (although  not  necessarily  would)  support  the  USSR  mili¬ 
tarily  against  the  PRC.  Presuning  that  Soviets  could  handle  the  PRC  by 
themselves,  India's  support  would  probably  remain  at  the  political  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  India's  political  support  for  the  USSR  (coupled  with 
nuclear  weapons  inventories  and  sophisticated  means  of  delivery  by  1985) 
could  provide  a  credible  deterrent  against  other  local  states  (read  Paki¬ 
stan)  who  might  be  tempted  i  assist  the  PRC.  It  could  also  significantly 
complicate  U.S.  planning  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  AN  INOO-PAKISTANI  LOCAL  CONFLICT 

The  net  effect  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  been  to 
increase  tensions  between  Pakistan  and  India,  ignite  a  local  anns  race 
(indigenous  in  origin,  but  fueled  in  large  pat  by  outside  sources),  and 
stimulate  nuclear  proliferation.  While  India's  political  system  has  evi¬ 
denced  relative  stability  during  the  past  fifteen  years  (a  State  of  Emer^ 
gericy  was  declared  in  1975)  and  consistent  support  from  and  for  the  the 
Soviet  Union,  Pakistan  has  evidenced  domestic  instability  (military  coup) 
and  despite  past  support,  the  U.S.  has  acquired  correspondingly  little 
influence  over  the  course  of  events  in  Pakistan.  Because  of  sophisticated 
weapons  in  Pakistan's  inventories,  domestic  instability  and  lack  of  U.S. 
influence,  the  nature  of  any  future  local  war  is  likely  to  be  more  complex 
than  earlier  wars  between  India  and  Pakistan.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  a  future  war  could  quickly  escalate  to  a  nuclear  conflict. 


3.  A  GENERAL  MR 


India  and  Pakistan  both  adhere  to  an  official  policy  of  non- 
alignment:  India  since  the  Inception  of  that  movement  In  1961;  and  Paki¬ 
stan  since  It  withdrew  f**om  CENTO  In  Ha'xh  1979.  The  •^ecent  activities  of 
both  suggest  that  If  a  general  wa«*  we»*e  to  b»*eak  out  between  the  supe**- 
powe^s,  India  and  Pakistan  would  make  every  effon  to  ^^emaln  neutral.  As 
long  as  each  state's  national  secuHty  was  not  directly  threatened,  each 
would  likely  adhere  to  Its  non-aligned  policy  to  justify  a  position  of 
neutrality. 
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SECTION  1 

THE  ROLE  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  IN  SlNO>SOVlET  Vf<R 
(NO  ESCALATION  TO  GENERAL  WAR)  , 

If  there  have  been  any  constants  In  International  affairs  since  the 
eno  of  world  War  II,  U.S.-USSR  competition  certainly  remains  one,  despite 
perturbations  from  cold  war  to  detente  back  to  a  "new"  cold  war  era. 
Similarly,  Islam1c-H1ndu  relations  since  Pakistan  declared  its  Indepen* 
dence  from  India  have  charted  the  course  of  Indo- Pakistani  rivalry.  Since 
the  early  1960's,  Sino- Indian  and  S1no*Sov1et  tensions  have  been  added 
constants  that  further  complicate  relationships  on  the  subcontinent.  The 
basic  factors  of  SI  no- Indian/Soviet  rival»y  coupled  with  Indo-Pakistani 
animus  have  "determined,"  to  a  great  extent,  relationships  on  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  and  will  likely  Impact  on  future  develoi^  .onts  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

1-1  THE  PRC  AND  THE  li<7l  SCNIET- INDIAN  TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

AND  COOPERATION 

Soviet  tensions  with  the  PRC  first. became  public  at  the  22nd  CPSU 
Cbngress  (October  1961)  when  Chou  En-lal  walked  out  In  protest  over  Khru¬ 
shchev's  "oe-Stallnizatlon"  speech.  Although  Soviet  tensions  with  the  PRC 
continued  during  the  19b0's,  evidence  of  changed  military  deployments 
along  the  eastern  frontier  only  started  to  become  apparent  in  1968  with  a 
Soviet  tuildup  in  Mongolia. 

During  1968,  Soviet  Interest  In  India  also  became  evident.  Between 
25-31  January,  Alexei  Kosygin  visited  Indira  Gandhi  for  extended  meetings 
In  Delhi,  where  both  agreed  to  Increase  Indo-Sovlet  economic  cooperation. 
Only  days  later,  in  early  February  1968,  AJmiral  Gorshkov  paid  a  visit  to 
India's  East  and  West  Coast  naval  bases.  Although  his  request  for  Soviet 
basing  rights  were  refused  (as  was  his  suggestion  for  joint  naval  mane¬ 
uvers),  Soviet- Indian  naval  cooperation  was  Increased  (e.g.,  the  USSR 
woulo  provide  India  with  four  submarines,  and  train  Indian  crews). ^ 


^Sunday  leleqraph  (London)  (February  25,  1968). 
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Also,  at  the  end  of  Ma>xh,  the  first  Soviet  warships  ever  to  visit  India 

appeared  at  Madras  and  Bonbay;  and  on  April  1,  it  was  announced  that  three 

Petya  class  destroyer  escorts  were  to  go  to  India  while  Indian  crews  were 

2 

to  train  in  the  USSR.  In  sum,  Soviet  economic  and  mi litary.  interest  in 
India  became  quite  apparent  during  11^68. 

Tne  years  li>69-l&71,  which  were  critical  years  in  Sino-Soviet  and 
Slno-U.S.  relations,  also  had  long-standing  reverberations  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  After  the  outbreak  of  fighting  between  the  USSR  and  PRC 
alono  the  Ussuri  River  in  March  and  August  1969,  the  Soviets  began  a  con- 
certeo  military  buildup  along  the  eastern  frontier.  Between  1969-1971, 
Soviet  deployments  increased  from  15  to  45  divisions  (which  remain  to  this 
oay)  and  Marshal  Tolubko  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  was  transferred  to 
the  Far  East  to  build  up  Soviet  rocket  forces  there.  At  least  twice  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  (in  August  1969  and  July  1970),  Soviet  officials,  in 
soundings  with  U.S.  officials,  indicated  they  were  “cont  .iplating"  preemp- 
tion  of  HRC  nuclear  establishments.  Needless  to  say,  the  U.S.  spurned 
both  Soviet  overtures. 

During  the  same  period.  President  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  were 
actively  (and  secretly)  seeking  diplomatic  “channels*  to  Peking  in  order 
to  counter  the  USSR  and  tenninate  the  Vietnam  conflict.  After  two  years 
of  extensive  diplomacy,  two  channels  were  finally  established  in  1970:  the 
“Romanian  Channel"  and  the  "Yahya  (or  Pakistani)  Channel."  Since  the 
Chinese  preferred  the  Pakistani  channel,  fearing  KGB  penetration  of 
Mjtiiuriio,  me  u.S.  was  forced  to  rely  on  Pakistan  as  long  as  it  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  its  Peking  policy.  In  JUly  19  71,  Kissinger  secretly  visited 


^Adam  Clymer,  "Indian  and  Soviet  Navies  Seen  Courting  Coopertion," 
Baltimore  Sun  (April  2,  1968). 

^See  respectively,  Henry  Kissinger,  White  Itouse  Years  (Boston; 
L-.ttlc,  C'Cis;.,  1979),  p.  183;  and  John  Newhouse,  Cold  Dawn;  The  -Story  of 
salt  (new  York;  holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1973),  pp.  188-189. 
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Peking  (going  from  Pakistan)  and  stunned  the  woHd  with  the  announcement 

4 

that  Richard  Nixon  would  soon  visit  the  PRC. 

While  the  upcoming  Nixon  visit  and  resulting  Shanghai  Communique 
(February  1972)  would  set  the  course  of  Sino-U.S.  relations  for  the  next 
decade,  it  also  reve«"berated  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  U.'S.  desire  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  PRC  and  reliance  on  Pakistan  (both  India's 
traditional  enemies)  not  only  put  India  and  the  U.S.  on  a  collision 
course,  but  it  also  "drove''  the  USSR  and  India  closer  together. 

During  March  2-9,  1969,  while  the  Ussuri  crisis  was  erupting  between 
the  USSR  and  PRC,  Admiral  Gorshkov  again  paid  a  visit  to  India.  Gorsh¬ 
kov's  discussions  with  Gandhi  and  External  Affairs  Minister  Singh  focused 
on  the  question  of  more  Soviet  arms  to  India.  As  noted  earlier,  the  major 
catalyst  in  IndcrSoviet  relations  appears  to  have  been  Hen«^  Kissinger's 
presence‘1n  Peking  in  JUly  19  71.  In  what  Time  magazine  termed  "a  counter¬ 
measure  to  the  stunning  U.S.  move  to  Peking,"  and  what  Moscow  Ra.  .o  called 
a  “considerable  blow  to  imperialist  schemes,  particularly  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,"  a  Soviet- Indian  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  was  hur- 

c 

riedly  negotiated  and  signed  on  August  9,  1971."  Gromyko's  visit  had 
been  announced  only  forty-eight  hours  earlier;  and  less  than  24  hours 
after  his  arrival  the  treaty  was  signed.  India's  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Uioperation  was  only  the  second  such  treaty  signed  by  the  USSR;  its  first 
was  with  Egypt  In  March  1971. 

The  forms  of  cooperation  engendered  by  the  1971  treaty  apparently 
iiiciuuea  political,  military  and  long-term  scientific  and  technical  (StT) 
cooperation.  Hence,  when  Indo-Pakistan  tensions  were  building  during  1971 
and  an  estimated  eight  million  refugees  from  Pakistan  appeared  in  India, 
bandhi  received  political  support  from  Moscow.  On  Septenber  29,  1971, 

A 

'For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  events,  see  Jeffrey  Simon, 
Cohesion  and  Dissension  in  Eastern  Europe:  Six  Crises  (New  York:  Praeaer. 
T9bjj  ,”pp."  ^ ^ 

•Time  (23  August  1971);  and  Moscow  Radio  Peace  &  Progress, '  1330  GMT 
(August  11,  1971).  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service.  (FBIS).  Oailv 
Report  (DR).  Soviet  Union  fSU)  (AugusT’I'Z:'  1 9 /I). - - ^ ^ 


India  and  the  USSR  signed  a  joint  appeal  for  political  solution  of  the 
East  Pakistan  problem  and  return  of  the  refugees.^  When  full-scale  war 
erupted  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  India  aided  Bengali  rebels  In  East 
Pakistan,  the  USSR  again  suppo  sed  India.'  During  this  cntlcal  period, 
the  U.S.,  needing  to  keep  open  its  "Yahya  Channel,"  tilted  towanJ 
Pakistan.  Since  this  juncture,  supeipower  political  relations  in  Hindus¬ 
tan  have  remained  virtually  unaltered. 

1-2  INUO-SOYIET  MILITARY  COOPERATION 

Although  Soviet- Indian  military  relations  also  evidenced  new  close¬ 
ness  after  the  li<71  treaty,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
subsequent  military  cooperatio'n  was  due  to  the  treaty  and/or  to  India's 
evolving  perception  of  "new"  external  threats.  For  example,  between 
April  3-U  ,  1972,  Aomiral  Gorshkov  again  visited  Delhi  and  the  Vishapatnam 
naval  base,  which  he  agreed  to  assist  in  repairing.^  Then  dunng  th' 
period  of  July  7-18,  1973,  shortly  after  the  U.S.  agreed  to  sell  ad¬ 
vanced  arms  to  Iran,  Indian  Defense  Minister  jagjivan  Ram  went  on  an  anns 
Shopping  mission  to  Moscow,  where  he  argued  that  India  needed  more  arms 
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because  he  felt  U.S.  anns  to  Iran  would  flow  to  Pakistan.  Succumb¬ 
ing,  in  part,  to  these  Indian  pressures  coupled  with  the  desire  to  deepen 
relations  with  India,  Brezhnev  paid  his  first  to  India  visit  in  12  years. 
During  Brezhnev's  November  27-30,  1973  visit,  the  CPSU  General  Secretary 
agreed  to: 

k'i)  maintain  long-term  cooperation  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries; 

U)  supply  (in  a  secret  and  verbal  agreement)  Soviet 
arms  to  India;  and 


‘’Reuters,  September  29,  1971. 

^Moscow  TASS,  1620  OiT  {fiqri]  u,  1972).  FBlS,  DR.  SU  (April  13, 
19/<:;,  p.  B13. 

‘Vi'ashington  Post  (July  o,  1973),  p.  16. 
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(3)  deepen  economic  and  technical  coopei^atlon. 

Brezhnev  also  made  note  of  so-called  "special  relations"  between  the  two 
countries. 

Evidence  of  close  Soviet- Indian  military  cooperation  was  apparent 
during  1974.  Admiral  Kohli/  Commander  in  Chief  of  Indian  Naval  Forces, 
twice  visited  Gorshkov  In  Moscow  ln  Januai^  and  October;  and  6.  Narain. 
Indian  Defense  Secretary,  twice  visited  Grechko  in  Moscow  In  April  and 
December.  While  Soviet- Indian  relations  deepened,  India  evidenced 
ronc*»rr)  with  U  S.  and  Pakistani  activities.  In  February  1974,  when  the 
U.S.  announced  plans  for  a  base  at  Diego  Garcia,  India  Indicated  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  portrayed  the  base  as  a  threat  to  Its  security.^^  The  same 
themes  were  portrayed  by  India's  media  during  CENTO'S  "MID-LINK-74"  naval 
exercise.  Hosted  by  Pakistan  between  November  19-30,  the  Indian  media 
noted  this  was  the  largest  exercise  ever  held  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  that 

two  nuclear  submarines  and  an  aircraft  carrier  (with  dual  capable 
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aircraft)  participated  in  the  exercise.  In  sum,  India,  like  the  USSR, 
portrayed  U.S./ Pakistani  activities  as  a  threat  to  India's  and  the  Indian 
Ocean's  security.  Curing  the  same  period,  the  Soviets  were  making 


^Lewls  M.  Simons,  "India  Gives  Soviets  Key  Role  In  Nation's  Economic 
Planning,"  Washington  Post  (December  i,  1973),  p.  1. 

^^Krasnava  Zvezda  (January  lb,  1974),  p.  1.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (January 
18,  1974),  p.  Jl;  "Guest  from  India,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (October  16.  1974), 
p.  3.  FBIS,  DR,  SU  (October  24,  1974),  p.  J3;  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (April  26. 
1974),  p.  4.  IS~  OR.  SU  (May  3,  1974),  p.  JT/  DirTSU  (May  3, 

1974),  p.  Jl;  Moscow  Domestic  Service,  2130  GMT  (December  18,  1974). 

FBIS,  DR.  SU  (December  20,  1974),  p.  Jl. 

^^Bernard  Weinraub,  "U.S.  Plan  to  Set  Up  Island  Base  is  Chilling 
Relations  with  India,"  York  Times  (February  8,  1974),  p.  49. 

“■Delhi  General  Overseas  Service,  1010  GMT  (November  22,  1974). 

FBIS,  DR,  South  Asia  (SA)  (November  22,  1974),  p.  U8. 
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efforts  to  reward  recognizing  the  ORV 

and  URK,  and  quitting  CENTO. 


1-3  INDO-SOMIET  S&T  COOPERATION  AND  INDIANS  NUCLEAR  DETONATION- 

The  most  Important  development  during  this  period  was  India's  first 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  In  May  1974.  The  questions  of  what  assis¬ 
tance,  if  any,  India  acquired  from  the  USSR,  and  the  long-tenn  potential 
effect  on  Pakistani  proliferation 

are,  of  course,  critical  issues.  Although  India,  like  Pakistan,  did  not 

sign  the  1968  non-proliferation  treaty  (NPT),  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  at  a 

June  0,  196i^  press  conference,  was  still  arguing  that  the 

Indian  Ocean  must  be  regarded  as  a  nuclear  free 
zone... (adding)  it  is  not  Indian  policy  to  produce 
the  atom  bomb  (and)  anv  threat  will  be  dealt  with  by 
conventional  weapons. 

During  1969-1971,  when  the  USSR  was  clearly  concerned  about  the 
PRC--even  considering  preemption— India  was  not  only  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  about  Pakistan  but  also  about  nuclear  proliferation.  It  remains 
unclear  how  much,  if  any,  Soviet  long-term  S&T  assistance  actually  facili¬ 
tated  India's  achievement  of  this  goal.  As  noted  above,  the  catalyst  for 
the  August  1971  Soviet- Indian  treaty  was  Kissinger's  JUly  visit  to  Pek¬ 
ing.  During  a  September  1971  visit  to  Moscow,  Gandhi  signed  a  joint 
statement  which  specifically  "expressed  satisfaction  In  new  forms  of  co¬ 
operation  such  as  space  research  (and)  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

Un  August  17,  1972,  India  launched  Its  own  two-stage  Centaur  rocket 
(150  kilometers)  from  the  Thumba  rocket-launching  station  and  publicly 
announced  plans  to  develop  its  own  satellite  (to  be  put  Into  orbit  within 


^^Moscow  Radio  Peace  and  Progress,  1530  GMT  (November  21,  1972). 

FBIS.  DR.  SU  (November  22,  1972)  pp.  U8. 

l^Reuters  (June  6,  1969).- 

^“Reuters  { September  29,  1971). 
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the  next  few  years)  and  Its  oim  missile  and  solid  fuel  technology. 

Then  on  February  21,  1973,  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  (who  also  held  India's 
space  portfolio)  noted  that  India  recently  launched  an  Indigenously 
developed  two  stage  Rohinl  560  rocket  from  the  Srlharlkota'  launching 
station.  While  these  activities  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of 

Indigenous  Indian  activities,  the  first  clear  evidence  of  joint 
Soviet' Indian  space  and  S&T  cooperation  was  publicly  revealed  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev  during  his  November  1973  visit  to  India.  The  CPSU  General 
Secretary  publicly  noted: 

We  are  thinking  of  attaching  to  our  cooperation  In 
the  economy  and  science  and  technology  a  stable  and 
long>tenn  nature,  to  detennine  the  main  trends  of 
Its  development,  at  least  for  the  next  15  years... 

The  governnents  of  our  countries  agreed  on  the 
launching  of  an  Indian  satellite  by  means  of  the 
Soviet  carrier  rocket.  This  agreement  Is  syn- 
bolic... shows  how  great  are  the  prospects  of  our 
contacts.  This  refers  not  only  to  outer  space,  but 
also  to  atomic  power  engineering,  electronics,  and 
many  other  spheres.'® 

Shortly  after  Brezhnev's  visit,  Soviet  scientists  appeared  In  Delhi  to 
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work  on  India's  first  space  satellite.  In  summary,  although  Soviet 
S&T  assistance  to  India  appeared  to  be  unrelated  to  India's  actual  May 
1974  detonation,  once  India  achieved  Its  nuclear  breakthrough,  the  USSR 
appeared  willing  to  facilitate  its  space  effort. 

In  contrast,  India's  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  had  negative 
consequences  on  Its  relations  with  many  other  powers.  Henry  Kissinger 


^®Delh1  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (August  17,  1972).  FBIS,  DR,  SA 
(August  18,  1972),  p.  4. 

^^Uelhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (Februay  21,  1973).  FBIS,  DR, 
SA  (February  22,  1973,  p.  1. 

I^firezhnev  speech,  Moscow  TASS,  1552  GMT  (November  27,  1973).  FBIS , 
0R,_SU  (November  27,  1973),  p.  J9. 

^^Moscow  TASS,  0816  GMT  (January  18,  1974).  FBIS,  DR.  SU  (January 
18,  1974).  p.  02. 
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visited  Delhi  In  October*  1974  to  expr'ess  U.S.  concern  for  its  effect  on 

2(1 

Pakistani  proliferation.  In  February  1975,  Canada  cancelled  a  permit 

for  the  export  of  nuclear  equipment  to  India.  U.S.  and  Canadian 

actions,  however,  did  not  deter  India  which  continued  to  furtner  develop 

indigenous,  and  to  seek  substitute  sources  of,  nuclear  technology.  In  an 

April  28,'  1975  Delhi  Atomic  Energy  Report,  note  was  made  of  the 

“successfuT  May  1974  underground  nuclear  explosion.  The  report  also 

referred  to  the  fact  that  nuclear  fuel  bunches  were  being  produced 

inri-igproiisl V,  for  the  first  time,  at  Hyderabad  and  that  Unit  I  of  the 

Madras  atomic  power  project  was  completed.  India  also  found 

substitute  sources  for  its  nuclear  development  In  France.  The  Bharat 

heavy  Plates  and  Vessels  (BHPV),  Ltd.  (an  Indian  conpany  that  builds 

submarines  and  Is  active  in  the  nuclear  field)  which  builds  parts  for  heat 

exchangers  for  the  heavy  water  plants  under  construction  In  Tutcorin  and 

Kota,  and  for  the  major  part  of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  for  Kalapakkam 

near  Madras,  sent  two  Indian  engineers  to  France  to  be  trained  In  breeder 
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reactor  technology. 

India's  justification  for  detonating  its  nuclear  device  was 

straightforward;  the  PRC  posed  a  threat  to  India.  On  April  7,  1975,  India 

accused  the  PRC  (who  publicly  criticized  India's  detonation)  of  raising 

tne  "spectre  of  nuclear  blackmail  by  India"  to  sow  dissent  between  India 
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and  her  neighbors  (read  Pakistan).  The  April  26,  1975,  Delhi 


^M<1ss1nger  appealed  to  Gandhi  not  to  export  any  nuclear  technology 
and  argued  that  ever  since  the  May  1974  nuclear  test,  Pakistani  President 

Bhutto  had  been  a>^u1ng  that  Pakistan  must  also  seek  to  develop  a  nuclear 

program  for  "peaceful"  purposes  to  match  India.  "U.S.  Shifts  View  of 
India's  Role,"  Washington  Post  (October  29,  1974),  pp.  1,  16. 

^^Reuters,  1162  GMT  (February  19.  1975).  FBIS.  OR,  SA  (February  21. 
1975). 

2^ombay  PTI,  1229  GMT  (4pril  26,  1975).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (April  30, 

1975),  p.  U2. 

^^Bombat  PTI.  060t  GMT  (January  11.  1976).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (January 
12,  1976),  p.  S4.  = 

2%elh1  ISl.  0545  GMT  (April  7.  1975).  FBIS.  OR.  SA  (April'  9. 

1975),  p.  Ul. 
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Atomic  Enerjy  Report  also  noted  that  Its  fiaribldanur  seismic  array  had 
detected  a  PRC  nuclear  test  on  June  17,  1974.^^  Finally,  at  a  January 
27.  1976  press  conference.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  claimed: 

those  governments  critical  of  India's  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosion  are  critical  of  whatever  India 
floes.  _  Nobody  criticizes  China  for  making  nuclear 
bombs. 

Hence,  the  PRC  "threat"  was  portrayed  to  have  been  a  prime  motive  for 
India's  nuclear  detonation. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  perceived  Slno- 
American  cooperation  In  the  post  Shanghai  communique  period  as  more  threa¬ 
tening  to  the  USSR  than  India's  nuclear  proliferation.  Soviet- Indian 
military  and  S&T  cooperation  not  only  remained  on  track  after  India's  1974 
detonation,  it  deepened  perceptibly.  Between  February  24-27,  1975,  De¬ 
fense  M  .ister  Grechko  visited  Delhi,  bringing  not  only  Gorshkov  (Sovlet- 
inoian  naval  cooperation  had  been  apparent  since  1968),  but  also  Kutakhov 

(signifying  a  new  interest  In  Soviet- Indian  air  defense/air  force  coopera¬ 
tion).^' 

1-4  POLITICAL  TURMOIL  AND  SOVIET  ACTIVITIES  IN  INDIA 

Ojrlng  the  summer  of  1975,  when  Gandhi  declared  a  "State  of  Emer- 
genc/  in  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  during  the  Indo- Pakistani  war,  poli¬ 
tically  supported  her  actions.  In  apparent  reciprocation,  Gandhi  noted: 

(the  USSR)  has  stood  by  us  during  times  of 
trouble  and  difficulty.  The  only  thing  they  have 
asked  for  in  return  is  friendship. ‘8 


^^See  footnote  22  above. 

(Janu^j^28  ^  (January  27.  1976).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 

^'Moscow  TASS,  1321  GMT  (February  25,  1975).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (Februarv 
zb,  19/b),  p.  Jl. 

f'OT'estlc  Service,  1530  GMT  (January  27,  1976).  FBIS 
(January  28,  1976),  p.  S3.  - '*■ 
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Curing  a  iJbne  8-13,  1976,  visit  to  Moscow,  Gandhi  also  acknowledged  Soviet 

space  exploitation  assistance  to  India  and  then  signed  a  declaration  to 

further  strengthen  relations  between  the  two  countries. ( .n 

between  November  22-30,  the  Indian  Chief  of  Staff  visited  Moscow  for  talks 
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with  kutakhov  and  Ustinov.)  In  sum,  Soviet- Indian  military /space 
cooperation  appeared  to  be  unhampered  by  India's  nuclear  proliferation.  In 
part,  because  of  their  joint  peTeptlon  of  the  PRC  as  an  increasingly  dan¬ 
gerous  threat.  While  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  among  others,  were  clearly  con¬ 
cerned  about  India's  nuclear  developments,  the  French  (and  apparently  the 
Soviets)  were  quite  willing  to  facilitate  India's  search  for  substitute 
sources  and  desire  to  develop  an  Indigenous  nuclear  technology. 

When  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  was  defeated  at  the  polls  In  March  1977, 
many.  Including  the  Soviets,  were  caught  by  sun)rise.^^  In  addition, 
when  Morarji  Desal  (while  being  sworn  In  as  Premier)  noted  that  "India 
will  seek  [an  equal  position  toward  all  countries,"  the  Soviets 

apparently  became  quite  concerned  and  engaged  In  active  diplomatic 
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maneuvers  to  ensure  their  Investment  in  the  subcontinent. 

Between  April  25-27,  1977,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  visited  Delhi 
and  agreed  to  extend  a  250  million  ruble  loan  to  India  at  more  favorable 
terms  le.g.,  2U  years  at  2.5  percent)  than  the  Soviets  had  ever  extended 
before.  (At  this  point  in  time,  the  USSR  was  India's  only  source  of  heavy 


'^^oscow  TASS,  1230  GMT  (dune  11,  1976).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (June  14. 
197by,  p.  Jl.  - - * - 

^^rasnava  Zvezda  (November  23.  1976),  p.  3.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (December 
1,  1976),  p.  Jl.  - - * - 

^^KGB  political  analysts  were  withdrawn  from  India,  presunably  be¬ 
cause  they  had  Incorrectly  advised  the  USSR  on  the  Indian  election.  See 
Daily  Telegraph  (London)  (April  13,  1977),  p.  4. 

^^Dall  Street  Journal  (March  25,  1977).  Desal  had  earl ier .indicated 
strong  reservations  about  the  August  9,  1971  treaty.  Hong  Kong  AFP,  1143 
a«)T  (/>prn  25,  1977).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (April  25,  1977),  p.  S4. 
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Mater;  and  It  remains  unclear  if  this  "stick*  was  ever  used  as 
leverage. Shortly  thereafter,  following  In  the  footsteps  of  Gor¬ 
shkov  and  Kutakhov,  General  Pavlovskiy,  Chief  of  Soviet  d^ound  Forces, 
visited  India  (between  May  23-28),  also  apparently,  for  the.l^rst  time. 
His  talks  with  Defense  Secretary  Jagjivan  Ram  confirmed  "growing  coopera- 
tlonT  and  Involved  discussion  of  the  "exchange  of  service  personnel  for 
training  at  defense  establishments."^^  On  September  1-2,  1977,  General 
T.  h.  Ralna,  Indian  Anny  Chief  of  Staff,  visited  Moscow  to  meet  with 
Ustinov.  Orqarkov  and  Pavlosvkly.^^ 

Tnen  between  October  21-27,  1977,  Desal  visited  Moscow  where  he 

signed  a  «bint  Declaration  committing  India  to  a  long-term  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  ending  in  1990.  In  sun,  the  Soviets,  "shaken"  by 
Gandhi's  defeat,  engaged  in  extensive  efforts  to  deepen  economic  and 
broaden  -military  cooperation  to  keep  Soviet- Indian  relations  Intact. 
(India  was  building  Mi6-2'  s  under  Soviet  license  and  its  navy  was  mostly 
Soviet-built.)  Soviet  Vice  Admiral  N.  Yasakov  on  December  22,  1977, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "it  will  be  worthwhile  for  India's 

na\y  to  go  nuclear,"  hinting  that  the  USSR  would  share  its  technical 
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expertise  in  sophisticated  weaponry  for  India's  F-class  submarines. 

Despite  these  Soviet  effons,  the  Indian  press  suggested  on  the  one 
hand  that  Desai  desired  to  diversify  the  sources  of  India's  arms  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  further  guarantee  India's  indigenous  anns  production 


^^elhi  Uomestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (/<prn  27.  1977).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(April  27,  1977),  pp.  S3-4.  - - * - 

^^Hong  Kong  AFP,  1620  GMT  (May  12,  1977).  p.  1.  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (Mav 
13.  1977),  p.  S2.  - - - 

^%rasnaya  Zvezda  (September  2,  1977).  p.  1.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (SeDtem- 
ber  6,  T97/J.  - - - 

^^ohan  Ram,  "India  Acts  to  Improve  Its  Military,"  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (July  13,  1977),  p.  5. 

^^Delhi  Patriot  (December  22,  1977),  p.  1.  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (December 
JO,  1977),  p.  S2. 
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capability.  Indigenousness  was  also  Indicated  by  Defense  Minister 
oagjivan  Ram  when  he  announced  on  September  4,  1977,  that  India  wanted  to 
produce  Its  own  submarines  and  was  seeking  to  negotiate  with  several 
unnaneo  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  this  goal,  India's 

relations  with  the  U.S.  did  not  Improve  after  Gandhi's  electoral  defeat. 
On  Kay  23,  1977,  Prime  Minister  Oesal's  External  Affairs  Minister,  A.  B. 
Vajpayee,  made  note  of  two  nagging  problems  with  the  U.S: 

(1)  the  U.S.  was  allegedly  balking  on  Its  contracted 
agreement  to  supply  India  with  enriched  uranium  (for 
the  Tarapure  reactor);  and 
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(2)  the  U.S.  was  continuing  to  arm  Pakistan. 

Trie  Indian  media  portrayed  the  U.S.  conditions  for  enriched  uranlun 
shipments  as  the  equivalent  of  "nuclear  blackmail,"  while  Desal's  position 
(compared  to  Gandhi's)  on  nuclear  proliferation  did  not  change. The 
new  prime  Minister  justified  India',  refusal  to  sign  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  claiming  the  treaty  was  merely  an  effort  of  nuclear  powers  “to 
prevent  Developing  nations  from  developing  nuclear  energy  sources  of  their 
own.“^^ 

1-5  INDIAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PRE -AFGHAN  1ST AN  INVASION  PERIOD 

During  197H-1979  (up  to  the  December  27,  1979  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan),  Soviet- Indian  relations  evidenced  continued,  uninterrupted 
closeness.  Joint  aviation  cooperation  was  apparent  on  the  military  side: 

■^^ohan  Ram,  cit. 

^^ong  Kong  AFP,  0757  GMT  (September  4,  1977).  FBIS.  OR.  SA 

(September  7,  1977),  p.  S3. 

^t^elhi.ISI,  0835  GMT  (May  23,  1977).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (May  24,  1977), 
pp.  S3-4. 

AlEditorial:  "Blackmail,"'  (Delhi)  National  Herald  (May  18.  1977).  p. 
FBIS.  DR.  SA  (May  24,  197  7),  p.  S3. 

^^Ibid. 
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Soviet  Narshai  of  Aviation  P.  S.  Kutakhov  again  visited  India  (between 
March  28  and  April  1,  1978}  for  discussions  with  Air  Chief  Marshal  H. 
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Moolgavkar.  Then  during  September  1979,  Indian  Air  Chief  Marshal  H. 
Latif  visited  Kutakhov  In  Moscow.^^ 

More  Important  was  evidence  of  close  joint  cooperation  In  space  ex¬ 
ploration  and  S&T  activities:  On  March  8,  1978,  the  Soviets  signed 
another  contract  and  agreed  to  supply  India  with  a  second  lot  (70  tons)  of 
heavy  water  in  1978.  (During  1976,  the  USSR  delivered  55  tons  of  Its 
■f1r5:t  lot  On  May  14,  1978,  U.  R.  Rao,  Director  of  India's  Space 

Research  Center,  claimed  that 

...close  cooperation  with  Soviet  specialists  In  the 
field  of  outer  space... has  enabled  Indian  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers  and  technicians.  ..to  design,  manu¬ 
facture  and  assemble  three  new  satellites.^” 

On  August  18,  1978,  it  was  publicly  announr-'d  that  the  long-tenn  S&T  co¬ 
operation  program,  which  had  been  d1scusv«id  by  Desai  In  Moscow  during 
October  1977,  included  Soviet  technology  transfer  to  India.  The  program 

included  cooperation  on  a  conpensatlon  basis  and  introduced  new  technology 
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and  Improved  existing  technology. 

On  September  11-18,  1978,  Minister  of  External  Affairs  A.  B.  Vajpa¬ 
yee  visited  Moscow  for  talks  which  "opened  up  new  prospects  in  S&T  cooper- 
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ation."  During  November  1978,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the 

''Krasnaya  Zvetda  (March  28,  1978),  p.  3.  FBIS,  DR.  SU  (March  31. 
1978) ,  p.  J1. 

(September  5,  1979),  p.  3. 

^^prime  Minister  Morarji  Desai  statenent,  Delhi  ISI,  1519  GMT  (March 
9,  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  'SA  (March  10,  1978),  p.  S4. 

^^oscow  TASS.  1013  GMT  iMay  14.  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (May  17  1978). 
p.  j4. 

^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (August  18,  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(Ai.igust.  i'3,  1978),  p.  S3. 

^^Joint  Comnunique,  Delhi  ISI,  1434  GMT  (September  16,  1978).  FBIS, 
DK.  SU  (September  19,  1978),  pp.  Jl-4. 


^^Guest  from  India,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda 
FBIS.  DR.  SU  (September  12,  l979),  p.  DO, 


USSR  would  provide  gratis  a  carrier  rocket  and  the  launching  coirplex  for 

India's  second  space  satellite  (the  USSR  had  also  launched  India's  first 

satellite  on  April  19,  1975).^^  From  March  9-15,  1979,  Alexei  Kosygin 

visited  Delhi  where  he  signed  a  10  to  15-year  S&T  cooperation  agreement. 

The  joint  conmunlque  noted  the  "great  significance  of  the  Soviet- led 

agreement  on  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  signed  on  January  22,  1979" 

and  agreed  on  further  reciprocal  measures,  including  deliveries  of 
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"certain  cotnnoditles"  In  joint  atomic  energy  cooperation.  When 

S?!!  1  £  *“  !•'£  C  2 1  V  1  sited  Moscow  during  June  10-13,  1979,  the  Soviets  agreed 

in  principle  to  supply  a  new  batch  of  heavy  water  for  India's  Rajasthan 
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Atomic  Power  Plant. 

Despite  the  apparent  closeness  In  Soviet- Indian  military  and  S&T 
relations,  India,  on  the  one  hand,  persisted  in  its  efforts  to  broaden  Its 
sources  of  technology  and  to  ensure  India's  indepen'‘'nce  through  self- 
sufficiency.  Defense  Minister  Jagjivan  Ram,  on  March  16,  1978,  held  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Swedish,  West  bennan,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  shipyards 
for  possible  construction  of  Indian  submarines;  and  in  November,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  Parliament  that  an  agreement  with  the  U.K.  had  been  reached  for 
the  acquisition  of  Jaguar  aircraft  (to  be  available  in  1979).  During 
1979,  India's  new  Defense  Minister  Subramaniam  continued  to  underline  the 
importance  of  an  indigenous  and  balanced  navy  because  of  recent 


^M>loscow  TASS,  2137  GMT  (November  3,  1978).  FBIS.  DR,  SU  (November 
7,  1978),  p.  U2. 

So  Viet- Indian  Joint  Communique,"  Pravda  (March  16,  1979),  pp. 

I,"*.  FBIS.  Dk,  SU  (March  21,  1979),  pp. 

^^Delhl  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (June  13,  1979).  FBIS,  DR.  SA 

(June  14,  1979),  p.  S2. 

S^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (March  16,  1978).  FBIS.  DR,  SA 

(March  17,  1978),  p.  S4;  and  Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0730  GMT  (November 

22,  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (November  22,  1978),  p.  S12. 
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developments  In  Pakistan,  Iran  and  the  Gulf  states.  Towai^d  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  was  announced  that  India  would  build  several  warships  and 
modern  submarines,  and  would  acquire  modern  aircraft  for  its  lone  aircraft 
carrier  (Asia's  only  carrier),  the  Vikrant.^^  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  India's  relations  with  the  U.S.  still  remained 
distant.  If  not  clouded.  During  a  Jbne  1978  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Prime 
Minister  Uesal  held  talks  with  President  Carter  regarding  India's  stand  on 
nuclear  proliferation  and  non-alignment  policy.  Although  Desal  claimed 
the  U.S.  understood  his  position,  Indira  Gandhi  criticized  Desal's  promise 
that  India  would  not  continue  nuclear  explosions  even  for  "peaceful  pur¬ 
poses."  Despite  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the  U.S.,  the  same 

long-standing  irritants  remained:  undelivered  U.S.  supplies  of  enriched 
uraniun,  close  U.S.  relations  with  the  PRC,  and  U.S.  arms  shipments  to 
Pakistan.'  In  November  1978,  Oesal  informed  the  Parliament  that  he  had 
requested  19.8  tons  c  onriciied  uraniun  from  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  an 
earlier  request  for  16.8  tons,  noting  that  up  to  that  point  nothing  had 
been  forthcoming.^® 

Then,  during  March  1979,  in  retaliation  for  the  U.S.  suspension  of 
enriched  uranium  for  Tarapur,  the  USSR  volunteered  to  build  India  an 
atomic  power  plant  (six  times  the  size  of  the  U.S.  built  Tarapur  pro¬ 
ject}.  Rather  than  increase  dependence  on  the  USSR,  India  rejected 
the  Soviet  offer  and  in  May  1979,  Dr.  H.  N.  Sethna,  Chairman  of  India's 
AEC,  made  reference  to  India's 

S^Delhi  General  Overseas  Service,  1000  GMT  (Novanber  6.  1979). 

FBIS.  dr,  SA  (November  7,  1979),  p.  S5. 

^^ohan  Ram,  "India's  Growing  Navy  Gets  Into  Deeper  Waters,"  Chris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  (November  23,  1979),  p.  7.  - 

^^elhl  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (June  17.  1978).  FBIS.  OR.  SA 

(June  19,  1978),  p.  S2.  - * - * - 

^^Delhl  Domestic  Service,  0830  (November  22,  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 

(November  22.  1978),  p.  SlU.  - * - * - 

5^Hong  Kong  AFP,  1182  GMT  (March  21.  1979).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (March  22. 
197y),  p.  Sb.  - - - 


vigorous  atteopts  to  develop  indigenously  a  substi¬ 
tute  fuel  for  enriched  uran1un...Lsay1ngJ  this  would 
end  ^^ependence  on  foreign  sources  once  and  for 

In  June,  Prime  Minister  Uesal  continued  to  express  confidence  about  India 
becoming  self-reliant  In  the  nuclear  field:  “We  have  suceededTin  every- 
thing  we  have  tried  In  the  past.  In  this  also,  we  will  succeed."^  In 
sun,  despite  the  change  In  Indian  leadership,  India's  relations  renalned 
close  with  the  USSR,  distant  with  the  U.S.,  and  Its  policies  of 
inaigenousness  and  efforts  to  find  substitute  sources  of  technology  and 
arms  to  ensure  India's  independence  remained  unaltered  during  this  period. 

1-6  SCVIET  “FENCE  MENDIN6“  FOLLOWING  THE  INVASION  OF  AFTHANISTAN 

When  President  Carter,  following  the  course  set  by  the  1972  Shanghai 
Connunique,  announced  in  December  1978  that  the  U.S.  would  extend  diplo¬ 
matic  recognition  to  the  PRC,  the  USSR  and  India  were  not  pleased.  In 
addition,  when  the  USSR  Invadei.  Afghanistan  on  December  27,  1979,  and  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  allies  imposed  economic  sanctions  on  the  USSR,  India's  re¬ 
sponse  was  to  withhold  its  criticism  of  the  USSR  and  expressed  concerns 
about  for  the  U.S.  arms  that  would  soon  flow  to  Pakistan. 

prime  Minister  Oesal,  In  Immediate  response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion, 
called  In  Soviet  Anbassador  Yuriy  M.  Vorontsov  on  December  31,  1979,  to 
express  his  "deep  concern"  and  hope  that  "Soviet  troops  withdraw  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan  as  soon  as  pcssible."^^  The  U.S.  ambassador  was  simul¬ 
taneously  called  to  the  Mihistry  of  External  Affairs  in  connection  with 
•.lie  'e»/w't.eu  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms  supplies  to  Pakistan.  India 
expressed  “grave  concern"  over  this  matter  and  pointed  out  that  “the 


^^elhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  BIT  (May  17,  1979).  FBIS,  DR,  SA 
(May  18,  1979),  p.  SI.  • 

^^Delhi  ISI.  Diplomatic  Information  Service,  0832  GMT  (June  2, 
1979).  F8IS.  DR.  SA  (June  5,  1979),  p.  SI. 

^Pstatement  issued  by  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Delhi  ISI  Diplo¬ 
matic  Informations  Service,  1706  GMT  (December  31,  1979).  FBIS,  DR,  SA 
(wCi'iuo*/  i980) ,  pp.  SIS— 16. 
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supply  of  anns  In  the  past  to  Pakistan  has  Inva^^lably  led  to  an  Incease 
of  tension  on  South  Asla."^^  In  sum,  India  penrelved  U.S.  activities 
(e.g. ,  anas  to  Pakistan)  to  be  as  much  of  a  threat  to  Its  security  as  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Only  weeks  later,  during  January  1980, 
Indira  Gandhi  was  returned  to  power  in  India's  general  election.  The  new 
Prime  Minister's  position  on  the  USSR  and  U.S.  did  not  waver  from  Oesai's 
stand.  In  a  January  16,  1980,  interview,  Gandhi  noted  that  although  India 
did  not  support  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  anns  that 
would  flow  to  Pakistan  would  be  used  against  India  and  thereby  created  a 
Dangerous  situation  to  the  region. 

The  Soviets,  apparently  concerned  about  the  effect  of  their  actions 

in  Afghanistan,  immediately  launched  a  fence-mending  mission  to  India. 

Between  February  12-14,  1980,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  visited 

Delhi.  During  the  discussions,  there  were  apparently  "differences  in  per- 
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ception"  on  how  to  defuse  the  situatSwn  in  South  Asia.  Undeterred, 
the  Soviets  continued  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damage,  and  their  method 
was  not  unlike  those  used  when  they  were  caught  by  surprise  by  Gandhi's 
ouster  in  the  1977  general  election.  First,  the  Soviet  media  reiterated 
the  theme  of  the  PRC-Paklstanl  (and  U.S.  anns  to  both)  threat  to  Indian 
security.  Ganohi  appeared  to  be  receptive  to  the  Soviet  position.  In 
a  March  3,  1980  Le  Matin  Interview  she  argued  that  since  the  rebels  In 
Afghanistan  were  armed  by  Pakistan  (which  "participates  with  the  U.S.  and 
PRC  In  a  very  close  anti-Soviet  entente"),  the  Soviets  had  "no 


^^Ibid..  p.  S16. 

^^Delhl  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (January  16,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(January  17,  1980),  pp.  S9-10.  - - - 

^^elhi  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (February  13,  1980).  FBIS.  DR. 
SA  (February  14,  1980),  pp.  S7-8. 

^^oscow  TASS,  1113  GMT  (February  22,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (February 
22,  1960),  pp.  05.  - -  ' 
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alternative”  to  their  actions,  adolng  that  U.S.  actions  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  constitute  a  “danger  to  India  In  the  region," 

Secono,  the  Soviets  rendered  military  (and  S&T)  assistance  at  very 
favorable  terms  "to  meet  India's  strategic  needs."^®  At  tfie  end  of 
March  li>80,  the  Soviets  signed  a  three-year  agreement  with  India  on  S&T 
cooperation  In  solar  energy  ano  power  metallurgy,  including  lasers  and 
semiconductors.^^  Tne  Soviets  again  offered  to  provide  assistance  to 
India  for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  and  on  May  27,  1980, 
concluded  a  weapons  oeal  worth  over  $1.6  billion  for  all  three  of  India's 

h8 

military  services.  Allegedly  India  would  acquire  AA  and  SS  missiles, 
missile-fitted  naval  patrol  boats,  and  100  T-72  tanks  (with  600  more  to  be 
produced  under  license  indigenously).  The  Soviets,  as  in  1977,  extended 
very  favorable  terms  to  India:  a  17-year  credit  at  2.5  percent 
interest.  Finally,  curing  July,  discussions  were  initiated  for 
India's  acquisition  (and  later  indigenous  product. on)  of  MiG-23B  aircraft 
to  replace  obsolete  Sukhoi  7  (SU-7)  tactical  aircraft.^®  These 

developments  were  further  aovanced  during  a  December  8-11,  1980  Leonid 


6^Paris)  Le  Matin  (March  3,  1980).  p.  12.  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (March  7. 
1980),  pp.  SIO^TZ:  — 

®^(0elhi)  Patriot  (February  12,  1980).  FBIS,  DR.  SA  (February  13, 
i:«ou;,  p.  04. 

®^0elhi  Domestic  Service, -0240  GMT  (March  29,  1980).  FBIS,  DR.  SA 
(April  3,  1980),  p.  ElO.  - - - 

°^( Karachi)  horning  News  (April  9,  1980),  p.  1  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (April 
25,  1960),  p.  F2. 

o^Hong  Kong  AFP,  1641  GF.T  (May  27,  1980).  FBIS.  DR  SA  (May  28, 
i960),  p.  El;  ano  Ousko  Dooer,  "Soviets  and  India  Set  $1.0  Billion  Anns 
,  Agreement,"  Washington  Post  (May  29,  1980),  p.  1. 

^^Since  India  was  already  producing  MiG-21  bis  aircraft  the  MiG-23 
allowed  for  stanoardization  of  many  parts.  (Bombay)  The  Times  of  India 
(July  14,  i960),  p.  1. 
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Br'ezhnev  visit  to  Delhi  where  four  agreements- -on  SIT  cooperation,  trade 

between  li^SI  and  1965,  educational  and  scientific  exchanges,  and 

cinemato^’aphy  cooperation* -were  signed.  The  joint  ccmrounlque  totally 

Ignored  the  Issue  of  Afghanistan,  and  Indian  press  reports  cKrimed  that 

the  Soviets  had  promised  to  supply  India  with  "the  latest  equipment  (M1G> 
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25  Foxbats),  some  still  on  the  drawing  board." 

In  conjunction  with  their  activities  In  India,  the  Soviets  simulta¬ 
neously  pursued  a  propaganda  campaign  highlighting  the  dangers  posed  by 
U.S.  (Pakistini  and  PRC)  activities  to  Indian  security  and  encouraging 
India  to  make  the  Indian  Ocean  a  nuclear-free  zone.  During  a  July  1980 
visit  of  Indian  Communist  Party  leaders  to  Moscow,  Andrei  Kirilenko  and 
Boris  Ponomarev  (with  Diego  Garcia  in  mind)  discussed  the  Issue  of  "de¬ 
militarizing  the  Indian  Ocean  [arguing]  the  elimination  of  all  foreign 
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military  bases. ..as  an  indispensable  condition  for  this."  The  Soviet 
media  also  made  the  point  that: 

In  sending  nuclear-powered  cruisers  and  giant  air¬ 
craft  carriers  there  (e.g.,  Indian  Ocean),  Washing¬ 
ton,  In  the  fall  of  1971,  Is  pursuing  a  perfectly 
definite  aim- -sup pressing  the  national  liberation 
movements  in  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Ocean  basin 
and  Intimidating  the  peoples  living  there.'’’ 

Indian  officialdom  appeared  to  share  the  Soviet  view.  On  August  5,  1980, 

External  Affairs  Minister  P.  V.  Narashimha  Rao  expressed; 

...particular  worry  about  the  expansion  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  base. ..  (adding)  India  should  devote  greater 


^^Moscow  TASS,  1559  GMT  (December  16,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (December 
17,  1960),  p.  D2;  and  Hong  Kong  AFP,  0923  GMT  (December  Ij,  1960) .  FBIS, 
DR,  SA  (December  17,  1980),  p.  E4, 

^^Meetlng  at  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,"  Pravda  (July  30,  1980), 
p.  2.  FBIS,  DR,  SU  (August  5,  1980),  p.  08. 

Flclkovsk1y,  "A  Reliable  Compass;  The  Soviet- Indian  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Is  Nine  Years  Old,"  Izvestlya  (August  8, 
l;r6u),  p.  5.  FBIS,  DR,  SU  (August  13,  1980),  p.  D4. 
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attention  to  the  nodernizatlon  of  Its  navy  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  security.’^ 


In  addition,  during  Brezhnev's  December  visit  to  India,  Gandhi,  dwelling 

on  the  situation  In  the  Indian  Ocean: 

denounced  the  escalation  of  fo>*e1gn  military  pre¬ 
sence  In  that  basi  n. . .  (and)  demanded  that  tLi]e  entli'e 
Indian  Ocean  should  become  a  zone  of  peace. 


In  sunnary,  the  Soviets,  through  very  careful  orchestration  of  poli¬ 
tical,  military  and  StT  policy  not  only  appeared  to  ensure  that  their 
relations  with  India  remained  on  an  even  keel  after  the  Invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  but  also  actually  appeared  to  acquire  some  political  capital  as 
a  result  of  their  action.  By  stressing  the  “nev/*  dangers  to  India  engen¬ 
dered  by: 

(1)  U.S.  arms  to  Pakistan; 

(2) '  U.S.  and  Pakistan's  closer  relations  with  China;  and 

(3)  U.S.  bases  (and  nuclear  carriers)  In  the  Indian 
Ocean, 

the  Soviets  not  only  found  a  receptive  ear  but  also  support  for  Soviet 
policy  among  Delhi's  political  leadership.  By  extending  military  aid  (as 
evident  In  Table  1.1  below),  the  Soviets  also  appeared  to  acquire  an  even 
greater  foothold  In  all  of  India's  three  military  services. 

The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  saw  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  as  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  at  favorable  terms,  first- 
line  equipment  from  the  Soviets.  In  addition,  they  apparently  saw  an 
cppi-'t-nity  to  shortcut  the  otherwise  long  RSD  times  required  for  their 
S&T  developments  and  to  clrcunvent  the  endemic,  nagging  problems  India  was 
experiencing  with  the  U.S.  over  enriched  uranium  sources. 


^^elhl  Domestic  Service,  1630  GMI  (August  5,  1980).  FBIS,  DR,  SA 
(August  6,  1980),  p.  £1. 

^^loscow  TASS,  1559  b^^T  (Decenber  16,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (December 
17,  lybO),  p.  D2. 
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Table  1.1.  Soviet  Equipment  In  India 


NAVAL 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

F-Cl  ass  Subs 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Retya  11  Frigates 

10 

12 

12 

9 

Nanuchka  Corvettes  w/SSM  &  SAM 

3 

4 

3  (4*) 

3  (2*) 

OSA  I/ll  FAC(M)  w/Styx  SSM 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Natya  Ocean  Minesweepers 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Rolnocny  LOT 

Kasbin  Destroyers  w/4  Styx  SSM, 

6 

6 

6  (6*) 

6  (6*) 

SA-N-4  SAM 

0  . 

0 

2  (2*) 

?. 

AIR  FORCE 

Mifci-2Ts  (PF,  M,  bis,  0) 

252 

252 

300 

300 

M 16-25  Recce 

0 

0  (5») 

0  (8*) 

8 

Mi6-23  (BM,  UM) 

0 

0 

10  (75*) 

10  (75*) 

ARMY 

r-54/55 

900 

950 

950 

950 

▼  1  o 

*  « 

70 

170 

78  (130*) 

*0n  order 
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W/  INDIA'S  NUCLEAR  AND  SPACE  ACTIVITIES  GAIN  MOMENTUM 


The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  <^esu1t1ng  U.S.  (and  PRC)  amms 
flow  to  Pakistan  did  not  alter  India's  traditional  threat  perceptions.  In 
a  oanua'7  1S80  interview  In  reference  to  the  U.S.  anns-flowing  to 
Pakistan,  Indira  Gandhi  noted  that  these  weapons  (In  Pakistan's  hands) 
have  always  been  used  against  us.*^^  Also  In  reference  to  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  secretary  Harold  Brown's  statement  of  possible  military  cooperation 
between  the  U.S.  and  PRC,  Gandhi  added: 


...we  believe. ..this  (SIno-U.S.)  alliance  will  be 
very  dangerous  for  us  and  for  the  entire  region... 
because  China  is  a  threat  to  us.  China  has  expan¬ 
sionist  Intentions.'' 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  possibility  of  Pakistan  acquiring  a 
so<alled  "Islamic  Bomb,"  Gandhi  noted: 


We  do  not  fear  any  of  this.  But  I  think  that  a 
country  without  an  Industrial  base  and  one  where  the 
government  Is  not  very  stable.  It  is  very  dangerous 
that  such  a  country  possess  an  atomic  bomb.'° 

In  addition  to  having  the  apparent  effect  of  drawing  the  USSR  and 

India  closer  together,  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan — which  seemed  to  act  as 

a  catalyst  for  India's  quest  for  indigenous  ams  production,  modernization 

and  buildup  of  its  three  services- -created  stress  between  the  U.S.  and 

India  over  India's  nuclear  policy  (e.g.,  development  of  nuclear  weapons 

and  delivery  vehicle  technology).  Indira  Gandhi,  In  a  January  17,  1980 

interview,  noted  that  while 

we  do  not  belle've  in  producing  atom  bombs. ..we 
should  have  the  freedom  in  developing  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.'’ 


^^Parls  Domestic  Service,  IBIO  GMT  (January  10,  19B0).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(January  11,  I960),  p.  511.  -  - - 

^^Ibld..  p.  S13. 

^^lold..  p.  S14. 

^^Oelhl  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (January  1,  1980).  FBiS.  OR.  SA 
(January  17,  1960),  p.  SIO. 


In  Maixh,  External  Affairs  Minister  Gonsalves  was  In  the  U.S.  attempting 
to  get  shipments  of  the  withheld  enriched  uranium  for  Tarapur.  The  U.S. 
cond1t1on>*that  India  not  detonate  a  nuclear  explosion  before  the  U.S. 
sent  enriched  uranium  to  Ind1<r'-was  apparently  unacceptable.  Qiv March  15, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Indian  External  Affairs  Ministry  specifically  noted 
that 


whether  India  will  have  explosions  or  Implosions  for 
the  country's  development  and  other  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  decided  in  view  of  the  national 
Interest.®” 

India  may  have  been  keeping  its  options  open,  in  part,  because  its  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Defense  Studies  and  Analyses  had  recently  published  a  report 
claiming  that  Pakistan  might  carry  out  its  first  atomic  bomb  test  at  the 
end  of  1980  or  at  the  beginning  of  1981.®^  Although  President  Carter, 
in  early  May  1980,  relented  on  these  U.S.  conditions  and  now  indicated 
willingness  to  sell  India  38  tons  of  enriched  uranium,  the  President  was 
rebuffed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  which  opposed  shipment  to 
India  because  it  did  not  sign  the  non-proliferation  treaty,®^  Gandhi's 
position  remained  unaltered.  To  a  visiting  delegation  of  U.S.  Congressmen 
on  June  1,  she  reiterated  India's  need 

to  develop  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
(adding)  this  should  not  rule  out  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions,  if  necessary. 


®^elhi  Domestic  Service,  1230  GMT  (March  15.  1980).  FBIS.  OR.  SA 

(Marcn  17,  1980),  p.  S18.  - * - * - 

^^Karachl  Domestic  Service,  1500  GmT  (April  2.  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(April  3,  198U),  p.  FI.  The  Pakistanis  criticized  the  Indian  report, 
claiming  that  It  provided  India  with  the  justification  for  exploding  its 
second  nuclear  weapon.  Ibid. 

^^Washinoton  Post  (May  29,  1980),  p.  1. 

^‘^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  1230  GMT  (May  29,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(Jbne  2,  1980),  p.  El.  - - ' - 
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India's  concern  for  maintaining  the  right  to  carry  out  "explosions 


or  Implosions  if  necessary"  Mas  now  rooi^  openly  and  clea>*ly  linked  to  a 
heightened.  Intensified  threat  perception  of  the  PRC  and  Pakistan.  Exter¬ 
nal  Affairs  Minister  P.  V.  Narasiraha  Rao,  In  response  to  tariiamentary 
questions  on  Jdne  11,  noted  that  China's  military  t1e-up  with  Japan  and 
the  u.S.  ["the  two  sides  speak  of  a  coninon  strategic  assessment"]  to  be 
posed 

a  great  threat  to  peace  and  security  of  Asia  in 
general  and  India  In  particular  (adding  that)  the 
Chinese  ICBM  capabilities  are  being  taken  into 
account  In  our  defense  preparation.^^ 

In  August,  Indian  media  commentary  criticized  Pakistan's  nuclear  free  zone 
concept  for  South  Asia  (“India  considers  the  treaty  discriminatory")  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  include  the  PRC.^^ 

While  India's  desire  for  enriched  uranium  for  Tarapur  remained  a 
source  of  constant  tension  with  the  U.S.,  India's  hunger  for  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology,  specifically  for  the  acquisition  of  delivery  vehicles,  continued. 
On  August  7,  1980,  Gandhi  told  Parliament  that  India  had  bilateral  nuclear 
cooperation  agreements  with  18  countries,  including  the  U.S.  and  USSR,®^ 
In  July  1980,  India  successfully  launched  its  first  Indigenous  satellite 
launch  vehicle  (SLV),  the  SLV-3.  Then  in  September,  Professor  S.  S. 
Dhawan,  Chaiman  of  India's  Space  Commission,  divulged  that  an  Indian-made 
rocket  engine  prototype  at  the  Thumba  space  center  was  now  ready;  and  that 
while  considerable  work  had  been  done  in  designing  and 


^\e1hi  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (June  11.  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(Jbne  12,  1980),  p.  El.  - ’ - * - 

®^ahendra  Kumar  Commentary,  Delhi  General  Overseas  Service.  1010 
GmT  (August  7,  1980),  p.  £4. 

®^The  other  countries  we're  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  West  Germany,  Hungary,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Libya, 
Poland,  Romania,  Syria  and  Yugoslavia.  See  Hong  Kong  AFP, .  1253  GMT 
(August  7,  1980).  FBIS,  DR.  SA  (August  8,  1980),  p.  E2. 
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fabricating  rocket  engines  In  India,  the  Soviet  Union  was  assisting  India 
by  providing  certain  components  free  of  cost  for  their  second  earth  obse*^ 
vatlon  satellite  (“Bhaskara-II“)  which  would  be  launched  In  mid- 1981.®^ 

In  December  1980,  S.  S.  Dhawan  revealed  plans  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  In  space  technology  In  the  1980's  but  denied  speculations  that 
India  had  developed  a  missile  capability.  Although  Ohawan  noted  that 
*there  was  no  plan  to  develop  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
or  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missile  (IRBM),*  he  did  reveal  that  India 
planned  more  advanced  SLV's,  weighing  330  tons  (compared  to  the  SLV-3’s  17 

Op 

tons)  and  capable  of  putting  600  kg  satellites  Into  orbit. 

1-8  INDIA'S  CONCERN  ABOUT  PAKISTAN'S  NUCLEAR  (F-16  AND  NAVAL)  THREAT 

Ever  since  19*81,  as  the  war  in  Afghanistan  began  to  acquire  a  more 
protracted  nature  and  as  U.S.  arms  continued  to  flow  to  Pakistan,  India 
evidenced  greater  concern  for  Pakistan's  alleged  nuclear  aspirations,  and 
India's  nuclear  program  appeared  to  take  on  a  frenzied  atmosphere.  On 
February  19,  1981,  Junior  Science  and  Technology  Minister  C.  P.  N.  Singh 
told  Parliament  that  there  was  a  short-cut  plan  to  launch  an  Improved  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  SLV-3  by  adding  strap-on  rockets  to  give  greater  thrust,  mak- 
ing  it  capable  of  putting  a  150  kg  satellite  In  orbit.  In  April, 
prime  Minister  Gandhi  also  indicated  concern  over  Pakistani  nuclear  de¬ 
velopments.  In  an  April  9  Parliamentary  debate,  the  Prime  Minister  made 
note  of  Pakistan's  "move  to  acquire  massive  and  sophisticated  weapon»y 
TTom  me  U.S. [adding  that  while]! 


®^(Karach1)  Morninq  News  (Seotember  27.  1980).  p.  1.  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(October  17.  1980) ,  p.  t2.  - - ' - 

®®hong  Kong,  AFP.  1400  GMT  (14  October  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1980),  p.  E3.  - 

®®hong  Kong  AFP,  1421  GMT  (February  19,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (Febru¬ 
ary  iU,  1»81),  p.  E2.  - 


India  Is  not  afraid  of  anyone... (the)  development  of 
nucleai^  weapons  by  Pakistan  will  have  grave  and  1<^ 
reversible  consequences  for  the  subcontinent.^® 

On  April  27,  In  an  address  to  a  Parliamentary  commIttM,  Gandhi 
noted  that  Pakistan  Inay  go  In  for  a  nuclear  explosion  anytime  between 
July  this  year  and  September  next  year.“®^  She  also  Informed  Par¬ 
liament  that  Pakistan  had  built  a  second  reprocessing  plant  capable  of 
producing  20  to  25  kg  of  plutonium  every  year;  and  that  Pakistan's  present 
capability  in  centrifuges  (needed  to  separate  uranium  to  be  used  in  nu¬ 
clear  devices)  consisted  of  two  plants  which  had  a  capability  of  producing 
25-28  kg  of  enriched  uranium  annually.  Finally,  In  an  April  30  interview, 

Gandhi  articulated  fear  that  the  Indian  subcontinent  would  become  part  of 
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the  nuclear  and  traditional  arms  race  In  the  coming  years. 

Gandhi's  threat  perceptions  apparently  were  not  a  cause  for  any 
cleavage  b  veen  pu Utica  1  and  military  elites  In  India.  The  Indian  Chief 
of  Army,  beneral  K.  V.  Krishna,  in  a  June  1,  1981  interview,  supported 
Gandhi  by  stating: 

When  your  adversaries  (e.g.,  PRC  and  Pakistan)  have 
nuclear  weapons  and  you  have  only  conventional  wea¬ 
pons,  the  situation  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  development  and  appro¬ 
priate  means  will  nave  to  be  taken  by~usT  (Hmphasis 
addedTT” 


5'^telhi  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (April  9,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 

(April  10,  1981),  p.  El.  - - * - 

^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (April  27,  1981).  FBIS.  OR.  SA 

(April  28,  1981),  p.  El.  - - - 

^^( Manama)  Gulf  News  Agency.  1715  GMT  (Aoril  30.  1981).  FBIS.  DR. 
SA  (May  1,  I981).  p.  El.  .  - ' - ^ 

^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  1595  GMT  (June  1.  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 

(June  j,  1981),  p.  £1.  - - * - 
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It  might  be  noted,  as  an  aside,  that  the  Soviets  kept  fueling 
India's  threat  perceptions,  whether  accurate  or  not.  For  example,  during 
this  period  one  Soviet  media  source  alleged  that  In  the  bonier  area  near 
India,  the  PRC  was  "rigging  up  missile  sites. 

In  March  1^82.  sources  close  to  the  Indian  Defense  lllrilstry  told 
members  of' the  Rarllament 's  consultative  conmlttee  that  "Pakistan  Is  two 
thirds  on  Its  way  to  an  atomic  bomb"  and  Informed  them  that  uranium  was 
currently  being  transformed  Into  plutonium  In  the  "Kanupp"  reactor  near 
Karachi.’  Keeping  In  mind  that  Gandhi  had  only  recently  informed 
rarhament  of  Pakistan's  plutonium  and  enriched  uranium  annual  production 
capabilities  as  being  about  20  to  25  kg  and  25  to  28  kg  respectively.  If 
one  were  to  generally  estimate  that  10  kg  of  each  Is  necessary  to  produce 
one  nuclear  warhead,  then  India,  whether  or  not  Its  estimates  of  Pak1> 
Stan'S  production  were  correct,  was  planning  against  a  potential  Pakistani 
threat  of  five  nucl.  r  we.  ^ns  being  produced  annually. 

Pakistan  also  provided  a  heightened  threat  to  India  from  both  the 
air  and  sea.  When  the  U.S.  agreed  to  sell  Pakistan's  F-16's  In  a  $3  bil¬ 
lion  arms  package,  the  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  "noted  (the  announcement) 
96 

with  concern."  A  western  journalistic  account  emanating  from  Delhi 

noted  that,  in  response  to  the  F-16  challenge,  India  is  likely  to  step  up 

immediately  its  MiG-23  and  MiG-25  purchases,  and  in  the  longer  tenn 

97 

acquire  Mirage  2000' s.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  commentaries 

emphasized  that  India  wanted  the  Mirage  2000's  to  counter  the  F>16's.  in 
reality,  India  had  been  holding  discussions  with  the  French  in 


Agafonov.  "Beijing's  Smokescreen."  Izvestiva  (Julv  9.  1981).  o. 
5.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (Oily  17,  1981),  p.  B2. 

^^Hong  Kong  AFP,  0931  GMT  (March  9.  1982).  FBIS.  DR.  SA  (March  9. 
1902),  p.  El.  - - - 

^^Bernard  Gwertzman,  "Ties  to  India:  New  Strains."  New  York  Times 
(JOly  6.  1981).  p.  1.  - 

W  7 

Hensa,  "India  Turns  to  Soviets  to  Bolster  its  Arsenal  After 
U.S.  Agrees  to  Supply  Pakistan  with  F-16's,"  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Uuly  lu,  1981) ,  p.  3. 
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early  1980,  long  before  the  F-16  Issue  came  Into  the  picture.  The  real 
deadlock  between  India  and  France  was  over  India's  tough  bargaining  for 
terms  comparable  to  those  In  India's  1980  Soviet  anns  package  (e.g., 
credit  repayable  over  17  years  at  2.5  percent  interest  and  no  cost  escala¬ 
tion  clauses).  In  previous  anns  deals  with  India,  France  always  sold  anns 
for  hard  cash;  and  although  France  was  willing  to  extend  credit  on  the  $3 
b1111on/150  Mirage  2000  package,  the  terms  were  not  acceptable  to 

go 

India.  Whatever  India's  true  motives  and  Intentions  were.  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  publicly  noted  In  February  1982  that  by  selling  the  F-l6's 
to  Pakistan,  the 

United  States... Indicated  Its  utter  lack  of  unde*^ 
standing  of  India's  position. .. (noting)  the  sale  has 
added  tremendously  to  India's  burdens  and  has 
brought  dangers  and  pressures  much  closer  to  our 
borders. 

In  addition  to  the  F-16  .  threat,"  after  Pakistan  acquired  French- 
manufactured  Exocet  missiles,  India's  Deputy  Defense  Minister  K.  P.  Singh- 
deo  told  Parliament  that 

the  government  has  taken  note  of  these  developments 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  curb  the  possible 
threat  through  the  employment  of  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons.l'^^ 

Indian  naval  concerns  were  also  very  much  in  evidence.  Addressing  a 
news  conference  on  December  9,  1981,  Admiral  Pereira,  Chief  of  the  Indian 
haval  Staff,  said  that 

Measures  are  being  taken  to  strengthen  and  develop 
bases  at  the  Andaman,  Nicobar  and  Laccadine  group  of 
Islands  because  of  their  strategic  location... 

(adding)  three  of  these  bases  will  be  able 


^®For  a  particularly  good  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  Foreign 
Report  (November  19,  1981),  p.  El. 

^^Delhi  Domestic  Service*  0290  GMT  (February  8,  1982).  FBlS.  DR.  SA 
(February  8.  1982),  p.  £1.  - * - * - 

^^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (July  9,  1982).  FBIS.  OR.  SA 
(Oily  14,  19tt2),  p.  E2.  - - - 
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to  receive  sophisticated  frigates  within  three 
yearsj®! 

Defense  Minister  Venkataraman  was  more  specific  as  to  the  naval  "thr'eat" 

during  a  March  1982  visit  to  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands T^hlch  (he 

noted)  had  "become  strategically  important  in  the  light  of  the  superpower 
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rivalry  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area."  Shortly  thereafter,  India's  Chief 
of  the  Naval  Staff  divulged  that  India,  with  FR6  collaboration,  would 
indigenously  build  sophisticated  submarines.  Admiral  Dawson  also 
disclosed  that  the  Indian  Navy  had  gone  in  for  Indianization  of  radar  sys¬ 
tems,  turbines  and  communications  systems. 

In  sum,  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  acquired  a  more  pro> 
tracted  nature  and  as  U.S.  arms  (Including  F-16*s)  were  being  sent  to 
Pakistan,  India's  perceptions  of  Pakistani  (and  U.S.-PRC)  threats  to  its 
security  only  intensified.  Although  U.S.,  Pakistani  and  PRC  activities 
were  beyond  the  control  of  India's  poi  cical-ml  Htary  leadership,  they  did 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  India's  acquisition  and  development  of  indigenous 
production  of  nuclear  technology  and  sophisticated  delivery  vehicles.  In 
India's  effort  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  U.S.  remained  a  "stumbling  block" 
and  the  Soviet  Union  a  willing  and  able  ally. 

1-9  RECENT  INDIAN  NUCLEAR  AND  SPACE  OEVELOPICNTS 

While  the  U.S.  was  perceived  as  being  one  of  the  "problems"  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  It  was  also  a  source  of  continuing  Indian  aggravation  over 
iiucifed'  policy.  Although  Junior  Minister  for  Science  and  Technology  C.  P. 
N.  Singh  stated  to  Parliament  on  February  19,  1981  that  "adequate  proven 
resources  of  uranium. ..exist  in  India  to  support  Its  nuclear  program," 
Gandhi  was  still  pressing  the  U.S.  for  further  enriched  uranium 


^^^Delhl  Domestic  Service,  U240  GMT  (December  9,  1981).  FBIS.  DR. 
SA  (December  ID,  1981),  p.  El. 

^^^elhi  Domestic  Service,  1530  GMT  (March  13,  1982).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(March  15,  1962),  p.  El. 

^^^elhl  Domestic  Service,  1230  GMT  (June  12,  1982).  FBIS.  DR..  SA 

(ojne  15,  1962). 
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supplies.  Problens  continued  to  exist  between  the  two  countries, 
however,  because  the  U.S.  was  claiming  that  the  "spent  fuel"  from  an  (ear¬ 
lier)  enriched  uranium  supply  for  Tarapur  belonged  to  the  U.S.,  while 
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bandhi  argued  It  belonged  to  India.  In  December  1981,  nhe  Prime 
Minister  finally  admitted  that  delays  in  U.S.  enriched  uranium  supplies 
forced  the  Tarapur  power  station  to  reduce  production  In  order  to  stretch 
the  fuel  cycle.  She  also  informed  Parliament  that  the  first  plant  to  re¬ 
process  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  (from  the  Tarapur  and  Rajastan  reactors) 
had  already  been  Installed  in  Tarapur. 

U.S.-lndlan  tensions  still  smoldered  during  1982.  In  addition  to 
Indian  concerns  about  U.S.  anns  to  Pakistan  and  military  buildup  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  when  Gandhi  visited  the  U.S.  on  29-30  July  1982,  she  told 
President  Reagan  that  India's  right  to  reprocess  the  spent  fuel  was  "clear 
ana  firm"  under  the  1963  agreement  and  that  India  was  considering  obtain¬ 
ing  enriched  uranium  from  France.  The  U.S.  r  nt1nut:J  to  adhere  to  the 
view  that  there  should  be  a  “joint  determination. On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  a  report  in  Nuclear  India  magazine,  India  has  adequate 
(assurred  and  estimated)  resources  of  uranium  to  meet  the  count*7's  re¬ 
quirements  for  its  nuclear  power  program.  The  state-owned  Uranium  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  India  was  reported  as  having  produced  “about  100  tons  of  natural 
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uranium  fuel  and  about  20  tons  of  enriched  uranium  fuel." 

^^^Hnng  Kong  AFP,  1710  GMT  (February  19,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 

(February  20,  1981),  p.  E2. 

^^^elhi  Domestic  Service;  1530  GMT  (April  27,  1981).  FBiS.  DR.  SA 
(April  28,  1981),  p.  El.  - - - 

^^®Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  and  1230  GMT  (December  16,  1981). 
FBIS.  DR.  SA  (December  24,  1981),  p.  El. 


^^^Honq  Konq  AFP.  1972  GMT  (Auqust  2.  1982).  FBIS.  OR.  SA  (Auaust 
3,  1982),  p.  El. 

^^®rhere  were  alleged  to  be  67,000  tons  of  uranium  trioxlde  in  addi- 
tlcr.  to  13,000  tons  in  the  monazite  . stands  along  the  beaches..  India's 
thorium  resources  were  estimated  at  300,000  tons.  See  The  Statesman  (Cal¬ 
cutta)  (September  27.  1962).  p.  13.  FBIS.  DR,  SA  (October  14.  l55‘2).  p. 
£3. 


In  narked  contrast  to  U.S.> Indian  differences  over  nuclear  policy, 
the  USSR  appeared  nore  Milling  than  ever  to  facilitate  India's  efforts. 
Shortly  after  Gandhi's  July  29-30,  1982  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Gandhi  visited 
Moscow  (September  20-26}  where  she  told  Brezhnev  that  past  Soviet  assis¬ 
tance  to  India  had  helped  in  achieving  the  goal  of  self-reliance,  and 
added  that  India  "needs,  at  this  stage,  Soviet  support  to  strengthen  her 
industry,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  energy  field. ..at  a  low  rate  of 
interest. 

Although  specific  results  in  energy  cooperation  were  not  announced, 

Indian  S&T  agreements  with  the  USSR  indicated  unparalleled  closeness.  On 

May  22,  1982,  the  Soviets  signed  an  agreement  which  would  give  India 

assistance  in  launching  an  Indian  satellite  for  remote  earth  probes  by  the 

mio-1980's. ^ On  September  17  (just  before  Gandhi's  Moscow  visit),  the 

Indo-Soviet  governmental  commission  signed  a  protocol  identifying  lasers 

as  a  "new  area"  of  S&T  cooperation.^^^  On  October  8,  ■  .iidhi  revealed  to 

Parliament  that  India  had  been  importing  about  40  tons  of  heavy  water  from 

1 12 

the  Soviet  Union  annually  to  supplement  India's  indigenous  production. 

The  fruits  of  Indo-Soviet  cooperation  again  were  made  apparent  on 

April  17,  1983,  when  India  launched  its  third  Rohini  satellite  into  orbit 

1 13 

from  the  Island  of  Sriharlkota.  Although  an  Indian-made  rocket 


‘^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0290  GMT  (September  21,  1982).  FBIS.  DR. 
SU  t September  21,  1982),  p.  D7. 

liu^p  iQ  this  point,  three  Indian  satellites,  designed  and  built 
with  the  participation  of  Soviet  specialists,  had  been  launched  by  Soviet 
carrier  rockets.  TASS.  1020  GMT  (May  22,  2982),  p.  Dl. 

^^^Delhi  Domestic  Serryife,  1230  GMT  (September  17,  1982).  FBIS. 

DR.  SU  (September  20,  1982),  p.  02. 

^^^Delhi  Domestic  Service,  0830  GMT  (October  8,  2982).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(October  14,  1982),  p.  E3. 

^  ^^washinqton  Post  (April  18,  1983),  p.  A17. 
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first  launched  a  Rohinl  satellite  In  July  1980,  symbolically  putting  India 
Into  the  exclusive  world  space  club,  the  most  recent  launch  Indicated  the 
continued  close  cooperation  between  India  and  the  USSR. 

1-1U  INDIA'S  ROLE  IN  A  SINO-SOVIET  WAR 

If  one  were  to  speculate  on  India's  role  In  a  Sino-Sovlet  (short  of 
general)  war,  a  brief  description  of  the  past  fifteen  years'  developments 
(In  Soviet- Indo  threat  perception  and  cooperation  agreements)  suggests 
that  India  would,  with  little  doubt,  politically  support  the  USSR  against 
the  PRC.  This  assessment  Is  not  based  upon  any  deep-seated  loyalty  to  the 
USSR  necessarily,  but  upon  a  clear  (If  not  legitimate)  perception  of  the 
PRC  as  a  threat  to  India's  security.  Indeed,  the  joint  Soviet- Indian  pe«^ 
ceptlon  of  the  PRC  as  a  threat  became  "loclced  In  concrete"  In  the  August 
9,  1971  ‘Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation.  Whatever  the  original  In¬ 
tent  for  joint  obligations  between  the  two  signators,  subsequet.t  events 
have  tended  only  to  reinforce  and  deepen  their  mutual  ties. 

The  U.S.  became  Involved  In  the  subcontinent  when  President  Nixon's 
new  strategy  focused  on  finding  "channels"  to  Peking  in  order  to  balance 
the  USSR.  On  the  one  hand.  In  the  wake  of  the  March  1969  Ussuri  crisis, 
the  USSR  perceived  U.S.-Chinese  actions  as  quite  threatening  to  its  secu¬ 
rity  and  (after  Kissinger's  July  1971  "secret"  visit  to  Peking)  "drove" 
them  to  Delhi.  On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  reliance  upon  the  "Pakistani  chan¬ 
nel"  contributed  to  the  U.S.  “tilt"  toward  Pakistan  during  the  Indo- 
War  in  the  fall  of  1971  (the  USSR  supported  India),  an  event 
which  India  has  never  forgotten.  In  sum,  from  India's  perspective,  the 
U.S.  cannot  be  trusted;  while  the  USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
stood  by  India,  remaining  a  "true"  friend. 

From  India's  perspective,  the  U.S.  has  consistently  supported  regio¬ 
nal  clients  (e.g.,  Pakistan  and  the  PRC)  that  endanger  India's  security. 
In  the  mid-1970's,  U.S.  arms  to  Iran  were  perceived,  whether  or  not  coi^ 
rectly,  as  ending  up  In  Pakistan  to  be  used  against  India.  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  U.S.  anns  flowing  to  Pakistan 
(not  the  Soviet  Invasion)  were  again  perceived  as  the  threat.  Pakistan's 
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acquisition  of  F-16's  and  nucleate  technology  have  made  Pakistan  an  even 
mo'^e  sei^lous  threat  for  India. 

Since  Richard  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  and  the  signing  of  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Ckwmunique  In  February  1972,  U.S.  relations  with  the  PRC  have  remained 
on  course.  During  the  m1(hl970's,  the  Indians  po*^rayed  U.S.  nuclea*"  pro- 
1  if e'-ati on  policy  as  being  "blind"  to  the  PRC.  After  the  U.S.  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC  on  January  1,  1979.  India  (and  the  USSR) 
Indicated  concern  about  U.S.  military  assistance  going  to  China. 

Added  to  these  rjther  fundamental  differences  between  the  U.S.  and 
India  over  regional  clients,  other*  endemic  Issues  have  poisoned  rela¬ 
tions.  The  U.S.  base  at  Diego  Lancia  and  U.S.  nuclear  (Naval  and  air) 
presence  (and  that  of  Pakistan)  is  perceived  as  a  threat  to  Indian  and 
Indian  Ocean  secur*ity.  In  turn,  this  has  pr*ompted  an  Indian  naval  (and 
air*)  buildup  and  base  fortifications  (e.g.,  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands) 
which  have  drained  Indian  resources  (from  its  borders  with  Pakistan  ano' 
the  PRC).  In  addition,  U.S.  nuclear  non-cooperation  (e.g.,  first  over¬ 
enriched  uranium  supplies  for  Tarapur  and  recently  over  "spent  fuel")  has 
been  a  perennial  headache. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  if  one  were  to  weigh  Soviet  political, 
military,  economic  and  S&T  support  for  India  against  that  provided  by  the 
U.S.,  there  is  no  question  where  the  scale  would  tilt.  Oust  as  the  U.S. 
tilted"  toward  Pakistan  during  1971,  India  would  likely  "tilt"  towar<j  the 
USSR.  First,  both  India  and  the  USSR  share  the  same  regional  threat  per¬ 
ception  (e.g.,  Pakistan  and  the  PRC).  Second,  the  Soviets  also  support 
India's  policy  of  making  the. Indian  Ocean  a  nuclear  free  zone,  including 
the  removal  of  the  U.S.  from  Diego  Garcia.  Finally,  the  Soviets  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  India's  objectives  with  military  (S&T  and  space) 
assistance  and  arms  supplies  that  are  unparalleled.  In  fact,  Soviet  terms 
have  been  so  favorable  for  India,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  effect  on 
India's  expectations  in  Its  arms  deals  with  other  countries,  notably  with 
France  over  Mirage  2000' s. 

To  paraphrase  Gandhi's  words,  "the  Soviets  have  stood  by  us  always, 
only  asking  for  friendship  In  return;"  The  Soviets  supported  Gandhi  when 
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she  declared  a  "State  cf  Emergency"  In  the  summer  of  1975;  and  Indo-Sovlet 
relations  were  not  altered  either  by  Desal's  su»p''1se  electoral  victory  in 
March  1977  or  by  Gandhi's  victory  in  January  1980.  Additionally,  no 
change  In  political-military  elite  attitudes,  either  toward  theU.S.,  PRC, 
and  Pakistan  on  the  one  hand,  or  toward  the  USSR  on  the  other,  have  been 
evident  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Most  Important  Is  the  apparent 
Indian  elite  consensus  that  indigenousness  of  India's  arms  production  and 
S&T  and  space  activities  is  essential  to  Indian  security.  In  this  arena, 
the  USSR  has  at  least  created  the  appearance  of  rendering  India  assistance 
in  achieving  this  goal. 

As  already  noted,  according  to  Parliamentary  reports,  India  pe»^ 
ceives  Pakistan's  production  of  plutonium  and  enriched  uranium  (at  an 
annual  rate  of  five  nuclear  weapons  per  year)  as  a  threat  that  must  be 
countered,  particularly  when  1n  the  hands  of  an  "unstable"  leadership. 
India  has  also  acknowledged  that  the  PRC's  nuclear  developments  "are  being 
taken  into  account"  in  its  defense  planning.  Hence,  it  is  not  implausible 
to  speculate  that  India  is  in  all  likelihood  producing  its  own  nuclear 
weapons  to  meet  both  PRC  and  Pakistan  requirements.  Hypothetically,  by 
1985  (if  it  started  production  in  1981)  conservatively  India  could  have  an 
inventory  of  25  nuclear  weapons.  Linking  these  weapons  either  to 
sophisticated  means  of  delivery  (e.g.,  indigenous  rocket  launching 
capability  providing  potential  MRBM's)  or  less  sophisticated,  but 
nevertheless  quite  sufficient  air  or  sea  delivery  systems,  India  could 
tneoretlcal ly  play  a  military  role  against  the  PRC  in  a  future  Sino-Soviet 
war. 

Whether  or  not  India  would  militarily  support  the  USSR  against  the 
PRC  is  not  so  much  the  issue  (presumably  the  Soviets  could  handle  the  PRC 
by  themselves);  rather  India's  political  support  for  the  USSR  is  a  high 
probability.  In  light  of  this  support,  particularly  considering  India's 
probable  naval  and  air  assets  in  the  1985-1990  period,  India  could  provide 
a  credible  deterrent  against  other  local  states  assisting  the  PRC  (e.g., 
Pakistan)  and  could  make  U.3.  planning  much  more  complicated  for  naval 
operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region. 
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SECTION  2 

LOCAL  WAR:  INOO-PAKISTANl  CONFLICT 


PeklsTan  ana  China  have  maintained  close  **elat1ons  for  three  decades 
Decause  of  common  strategic  perceptions.  Both  share  the  congruent  desire 
to  establish  good  relations  with  Muslim  countries  In  the  Middle  East  and 
both  perceive  Inala  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  potential  threats  to  their 
S£cu»“:t^.  In  fact,  the  most  important  factor  underlying  the  Slno- 
Paklstanl  entente  were  the  threats  posed  to  the  two  nations  by  India  and 
the  USSR.  Time  and  again  (e.g.,  the  1962,  1965  and  1971  conflicts  with 
India)  China  supported  Pakistan  In  a  highly  visible  manner,  when  the 
risks  were  not  prohibitive,  the  PRC  even  became  militarily  involved.^ 

Following  the  Ussuri  conflict  and  the  Soviet  military  buildup  along 
the  eastern  frontier,  both  Pakistan  and  the  PRC  had  an  interest  in  coun¬ 
tering  this  threat  and  both  perceived  the  U.S.  as  the  potential  balancer. 
The  PRC  was  willing  to  entertain  Kissinger  (July  19  71)  and  Nixon  In  Peking 
lFeDrua'7  1972),  and  was  only  willing  to  rely  on  the  “Yahya  Channel"  dur¬ 
ing  the  "secret"  negotiations.  In  other  words,  both  Pakistan  and  the  PRC 
sha'^eo  a  consensus  on  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  during  this  period  and 
botn  evidently  trusted  each  other.  During  the  1971  Inao-Pakistani  ivar, 
both  the  U.S.  and  PRC  supported  Pakistan,  while  the  USSR  supported  India. 
In  addition,  when  India  exploded  its  first  nuclear  device  In  May  1974v 
both  Pakistan  and  Cnina  perceived  this  as  an  Indian  effort  to  achieve  sup-\\ 
remacy  on  the  subcontinent,  which  caused  Pakistan  and  China  to  draw  closer 
together. 

2-1  PRE-AFGHANISTAN:  THE  UPS  AND  D0M1S  OF  U.S.-PAKISTANI  RELATIONS 

While  Pakistan's  relations  with  the  PRC  have  remained  consistently 
close,  relations  with  the  U.S.  have  run  hot  and  cold.  One  Issue  that  has 


Ipor  a  good  general  work  on  this  relationship,  see  Yaacx)v  Vertz- 
berger.  The  Enduring  Entente:  Sino-Pakistani  Relations  1960-1980,  The 
washi ngton  Papers  No.  9b  (Washington:  The  tenter  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
natlonal  Studies  (Praeger,  1963). 


constantly  marred  relations  lias  been  Pakistan's  clear  desire  to  acquli'e 
nuclea*^  weapons  ever  since  India's  Hay  1974  detonation.  Coupled  with  this 
Issue  has  been  Pakistan's  rather  vo<^acious  appetite  for  sophisticated  wea¬ 
pons.  Being  much  smaller  than  India  and  lacking  the  Industi^laT  base  to 
proQuce  the  wide  range  of  annaments  made  in  India,  Pakistan  must  rely  more 
heavily  upon  outside  sources  for  arms  (since  it  lacks  an  indigenous  pro¬ 
ductive  capability)  and  for  credit  and/or  assistance.  Partly  because  of 
Pakistan's  dependence  on  imported  weapons,  Pakistan  has  cultivated  rela¬ 
tions  with  fellow  Moslem  nations  in  the  Middle  East  with  sources  of  oil 
money  (e.g.,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya). 

During  197b,  Pakistani  relations  with  the  U.S.  became  quite  strained 

over  both  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  issues.  By  now  the  U.S.  had 

established  liaison  contact  with  the  PRC  and  no  longer  needed  to  rely  on 
% 

Pakistan  as  it  did  during  the  1969-1972  period.  Since  India's  May  1974 
detonation,  Pakistan  had  been  increasingly  talking  publicly  about  making 
nuclear  weapons.  When  it  appeared  that  France  was  willing  to  sell  Paki¬ 
stan  equipment  capable  of  reprocessing  fuel  from  nuclear  power  plants  into 
weapons  grade  material,  the  Ford  Aonnnistration  sought  to  discourage  the 
sale  as  part  of  its  oppostion  to  nu^ear  proliferation.  Bhutto,  in  an 
interview  in  the  Dutch  De  Telegraaf  notio  Jimmy  Carter's  support  of  presi¬ 
dent  Fora's  nuclear  stance:  \ 

What  business  is  it  of  thisXman?  I  tell  you,  if 
Carter  is  elected,  or  if  President  Ford  returns,  and 
they  thwart  us  on  this  point  A  we  will  cancel  the 
alliance  with  America.  Then  w«  will  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  things  we  need. 2  \ 

Arms  issues  were  also  a  cause  for  tension.  Pakistan  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  no  A7  aircraft  (capable  of  carrying  7  tons  of  ordinance  for  600 
miles)  to  counter  India's  300  MiG-21  bis  aircraft.  (At  the  time  Pakistan 
had  MiG-l9's  provided  by  the  PRC).  Although  the  Pentagon  gave  a  qualified 

approval  to  the  A7  sale,  the  State  Department  S^lth  he  Id  approval.  (The 

V. 

——————— 

-henry  Bradsher,  "Pakistan  Threatens  to  Switch  to  Soviet.  Arms," 
Washington  Star  (November  18,  1976),  p.  9. 
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U.S.  had  restricted  arms  sales  to  Pakistan  ever  since  1965  when  Pakistan 

used  U.S.-supplied  anns  against  India.)  In  a  November  6,  1976  interview, 

Bhutto  claimed  that  the  U.S.  discriminated  against  Pakistan  and  threatened 

We  too  are  not  married  to  CENTO. ..If  events  force- 
us,  we  might  also  consider  Pakistan's  withdrawal* 
from  CENTO,  and  that  would,  at  least,  bring  about  a 
'  better  understanding  In  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. ^ 

in  sum,  by  the  end  of  1976  U.S.- Pakistani  relations  were  less  than  cordial. 

On  July  5,  1977,  Pakistani  General  Mohammad  Zla-ul-Haq  successfully 
launched  an  army  coup  to  put  an  end  to  “strife  between  political  parties* 
and  to  prepare  for  new  general  elections.^  After  Zla  was  sworn  In  as 
Pakistan's  president  in  September,  his  pursuit  to  acquire  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  appeared  even  more  vigorous  than  Bhutto's.  At  a  JUne  1978  seminar 
organized  by  Pakistan's  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC),  Zia  reaffirmed 
^f'akls'baii's  determination  to  acquire  an  atomic  reprocessing  plant,  claiming 
that  it  was  "essential  for  the  country's  overall  development"  and  adding 
that  the  plant  would  be  used  for  “peaceful  purposes."  Zla  also  noted  that 
the  government  was  determined  to  promote  S&t,  adding  that  he  had  “allo¬ 
cated  a  substantial  amount  of  money  In  the  next  five-year  development 
plan. A  few  weeks  later,  Zia's  chief  advisor  on  foreign  affairs,  Agha 
Shahl  continued  the  offensive.  While  claiming  that  Pakistan's  goal  was 
non-proliferation,  he  regretted  that  some  unnamed  nuclear  powers  and  their 
allies  were  practicing  discrimination  against  Pakistan.  Shahi  then  argued 

The  major  powers  themselves  should  first  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  reducing  their  nuclear  weapons.  Secondly, 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  unifonn  and  nondiscriminat¬ 
ing  safeguards  over  the  nuclear  facilities  of  all 

^See  henry  Bradsher,  cit. 

^A.  Maslennikov,  "Pakistan;  Stages  of  Development,"  Pravda  (August 
IS,  1977),  p.  5.  FBIS,  DR,  SU  (August  16,  1977),  p.  04. 

^Karachi  Overseas  Service.  0800  GMT  (June  17,  1978).  FBIS^  DR.  SA 
(June  19.  1978).  FBU,  DR.  SA  (JUne  19.  1978),  p.  S3.  -  ^ - 
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nonHiuclear  states,  especially  South  Africa  and 
Israel.  Instead  of  countering  this  Imnedlate 
danger,  the  nuclear  supplier  states  have  Imposed 
unilateral  policies  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  purposes  In  ther 
Third  World  countries.® 

That  Shahl  had  the  U.S.  In  mind  was  obvious. 

During  1979,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  Indicated  concern 
over  developments  in  Pakistan.  On  March  12,  Pakistan  withdrew  from  CENTO; 
and  in  response  to  21  a' s  execution  of  Bhutto  In  the  spring,  the  U.S. 
announced  that  It  would  cancel  the  $40  million  In  aid  for  Fy79  and  $45 
million  for  FYbO,  previously  promised  to  ftikitan  for  development  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  concern  with  Pakistan 
over  Afghanistan.  In  April,  Izvestiya  alleged  that  Pakistan  was  using  Its 
territory  "for  the  formation  and  training  of  gangs  of  Afghan  counter- 
revolutl'^^iaric:*'  of  every  stripe."^  In  June,  Pravda  Issued  the  following 
threat: 

Violations  of  the  DRA's  sovereignty.  Incursions  of 
armed  gangs  Into  its  territory  from  Pakistan  and 
attempts  to  create  a  crisis  in  this  region  cannot 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  indifferent  either.  The 
matter  is  moving  toward  a  conflict  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  it  is  a  case  of  actual  aggression  against 
a  state  with  which  the  US^R  has  a  common  border. 

(Emphasis  added. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  also  concerned  about  Pakistan's  nuclear  develop¬ 
ments.  Pravda  made  specific  note  of  a  "secret  uranium  enrichment 
plant. ..being  constructed  in  Pakistan."  It  also  made  reference  to: 


^Karachi  Domestic  Service,  1700  GMT  (August  29,  1978).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(August  30,  1978),  p.  S2. 

^V.  Midtsev.  "On  Topical  Themes."  Izvestiya  (April  15.  1979).  o.  4. 
FBIS.  DR.  SU  (April  19,  1979),  p.  Dl. 

®A.  Petrov,  "Provocations  Continue."  Pravda  (June  1.  1979)..  o.  5. 
F6IS.  DK.  SU  (June  5,  1979),  p.  Dl. 
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(1)  Pakistani  representatives  purchasing  from  Bi^ltlsh, 

West  German,  and  other  Western  private  flms  a  wide 
range  of  equipment  necessary  for  enriching  uranium; 

(2)  A  U.S.  scientist  named  J.  Phi  lips' who  claimed  a  pro* 
posal  was  made  to  him  to  help  create  a  nuclear  wea¬ 
pon  for  Pakistan;  and 

(3)  Beijing  propagandizing  and  attempting  to  "Ideologi¬ 
cally  Justify"  pushing  Islamabad  on  to  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  path.^ 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  reports  circulating  In  diplomatic  circles 
alleged  that  thfe  purpose  of  Z1a‘s  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Agha  Shahl's 
sudden  visit  to  Iran  was  to  acquaint  the  two  Islamic  states  with  what  was 
described  as  an  advanced  level  In  the  completion  of  "the  Islamic  nuclear 
bomb."  The  reports  alleged  that  Pakistanl-Ll byan  cooperation  made  the 
manufacture  of  t  tuclec.  weapon  possible  by  m1d-l98l.^^  In  sum,  by  the 
end  of  1979,  Pakistani  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  (and  India) 
were  quite  cool,  in  large  part,  due  to  Pakistan's  efforts  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

2-2  the  soviet  invasion  OF  AFTHANISTAN  AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE 

EFFECTS  ON  PAKISTAN 

While  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  December  27,  1979,  put 
some  immediate  strains  on  Soviet  relations  with  India  (which  the  USSR 
flrr<»mnred  to  rectify).  It  drove  Pakistan  and  the  U.S.  (and  PRC)  closer 
together.  It  also  stimulated  Pakistan’s  already  healthy  appetite  for  more 
weapons  and  accelerated  its  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Both 
policies--arms  and  nuclear  weapons — as  demonstrated  In  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  aggravated  relations  between  Pakistan  and  India. 


^Arkadiy  Maslennikov,  "Commentator's  Column:  Urgent  Task."  Pravda 
(April  13,  1979),  p.  5.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (April  18,  1979),  p.  D9.  - 

^^'uiplomatic  Editor,  "The  Islamic  Nuclear  Bomb,"  (Kuwait)  As-Saiya- 
shah  (October  27,  1979).  pp.  1,  16,  FBIS,  DR,  ME-A  (January  2.  1980) ,  p. 
3Z1E7 


In  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  the  Invasion,  the  PRC  and  U.S.  took  a 
very  active  role  In  Pakistan.  During  January  1980,-  numerous  reports  Indi¬ 
cated  stepped  up  movement  of  military  hardware,  on  a  large  scale,  through 
the  Karakoram  highway,  which  connects  the  Chinese  provincial 'capital  of 
Urumchi  with  Islamabad,  to  bolster  Pakistan's  military  prepared¬ 
ness.^^  Between  January  20  and  23,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua 
visited  Zia  In  Islamabad.  Both  leaders  appeared  to  share  a  consensus  that 
the  Soviet  threat  in  the  ORA  should  lead  to  closer  political  and  military 
cooperation  between  Pakistan  and  China.  Specifically,  Huang  Hua  made  note 
of  the  Soviets' 

expansionist  aesign  constituting  a  grave  danger  not 
only  to  Pakistan  but  to  the  Bulf  states...,  Asia  and 
ultimately  to  the  world  at  large. 

Two  week^s  later,  U.S.  National  Security  Advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  and 
Warren  Christopher  visited  Pakistan  to  provide  military  assistance.  Al¬ 
though  Zia  wanted  .#1  billion  in  aid,  the  Carter  Administration  considered 

13 

S4UU  million  over  two  years  an  adequate  figure.  Izvestiya  argued  that 

- ^ 

Pakistan  was  "playing  a  dangerous  game"  with  the  PRC  and  U.S. 

On  March  14,  1980,  when  the  new  Chinese  military  delegation  arrived 
in  Islamabad  to  hold  talks  on  further  expansion  of  military  aid  to  Pakis¬ 
tan,  TASS  claimed  that  the  PRC  had  already  given  $2  billion  in  aid  to 
Pakistan,  noting  that  in  reality  this  was  U.S.  aid  which  was  being  fun- 
neled  through  the  PRC  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 


1  ^Hong  Kong  AFP,  1330  GMT  (January  17,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  ME-A  (Janu¬ 
ary  18,  19b0) ,  p.  S12. 

^^Karachi  Domestic  Service,  1315  GMT  (January  23,  1980).  FBIS.  OR. 
ME-A  (January  24,  1980),  p.  SI 7. 

^^Barry  Blechman,  "No  Middle  Ground  on  Pakistan,"  Washington  Post 
(February  11,  198U);  and  Ousko  Doder,  "Pakistan  Uninterested  in  U.S.  Aid 
Offer,"  Washington  Post  (March  6,  1980),  pp*  A24-25. 

l^S.  Kondrashov,  "Political  Observer's  Notes,"  Izvestiya  (February 
7,  19o0).  FBIS,  DR.  SU  (February  1980),  p.  A7. 
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Pakistan*  according  to  TASS,  was  becoming  a  regional  policeman At 

the  end  of  the  year,  TASS  made  note  of  all  the  U.S.  and  PRC  delegations 

visiting  Islamabad  In  order 

to  Inspect  places  of  concentration  of  anti* Afghan 
reaction  and  to  further  draw  Pakistan  Into  Washing*' 
ton's  and  Beijing's  undeclared  war  against  the 

ORA. '0 

Pakistan's  nuclear  developments,  which  were  being  constantly  com¬ 
pared  to  India's,  were  closely  tracked  by  both  India  and  the  USSR.  In 
February  1980,  Krasnaya  Zvezda  noted  that  20  tons  of  uranium  concentrate 
which  "disappeared"  In  Niger  had  surfaced  In  Pakistan.  In  addition,  the 
same  article  alleged  that  the  Kozhema  Company  (a  French  enterprise  In 
Niger)  sold  4U0  tons  of  uranium  ore  to  Pakistan  in  1979,  and  that  a  Paki¬ 
stani  engineer,  Abdol  Kader  Khan,  had 

(1)  obtained  technology  for  uranium  enrichment  from 
Urenco  (a  West  6er.,an,  British  and  Outch  consortium); 

(2)  purchased  the  necessary  equipment  for  enriching 
uranium  in  the  O.K.;  and 

(3)  was  now  heading  the  construction  of  a  uranium  en¬ 
richment  plant  in  Kohat. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  claimed  that  Pakistan  had  also  prepared  an  un¬ 
derground  bomb  site  in  the  Baluchistan  desert. 

In  a  February  29,  1980  interview  in  Frankfurter  Rundschau.  Zia 

claimed  that 

We  are  not  for  nuclear  weapons.  If  India  believes 
that  we  are  developing  an  atom  bomb,  and  If  we  admit 
that  India  is  farther  advanced,  then  India  should 


’^Moscow  TASS,  1830  GMT  (March  14,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (March  20, 
1980),  p.  05. 

^^Moscow  TASS.  0758  GMT  (November  12.  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (November 
12,  1980),  p.  06.  - 

•^Captain  V.  Roshchupkin,  "Dangerous  Pretentions,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda 
(February  16,  1980),  p.  3.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (February  22,  1980)76*  ^ 


not  wori7  about  Pak1stan--ou'^  nuclea*-  ene»9y  exclu¬ 
sively  se'^ves  peaceful  pun>oses.'° 

In  another  interview  on  March  7,  Zla  noted  that  despite  U.S.  opposition, 

"We  are  still  going  ahead  with  Pakistan's  nuclear  prog^-atn."  h»  response 

to  a  question  regarding  a  Pakistani  nuclear  weapon,  Zia  retorted: 

Why  must  I  reveal  whether  we  will  make  It  or  reject  it  In  the 

future?  I  still  have  many  options.  At  present  we  are  not 

making  the  bomb  because  you  cannot  ask  for  peace  while  you  are 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

Cn  ,''jj-il  2,  1980,  the  Foreign  Office  In  Islamabad  rejected  as  "in¬ 
correct  and  baseless"  an  Indian  report  that  Pakistan  would  carry  out  an 

on 

atomic  bomb  test  at  the  end  of  1980  or  early  1981.  The  Pakistani 
Foreign  Office  offered  in  retort  that  the  Indian  report  was  but  a  prelude 
to  India's  own  Intention  to  explode  a  second  nuclear  device.  In  addition, 
in  July,  the  Pakistani  media  noted  that  the  first  squadron  of  Jaguar  air¬ 
craft  had  been  fonned  in  the  Indian  Air  Force  and  was  now  fully  operatio¬ 

nal.  The  article  specifically  noted  that  the  laser  guidance  unit  (called 

Ariel)  which  is  implanted  in  the  nose  cone  of  rockets,  missiles  or  bombs, 

21 

makes  them  lUO  percent  accurate.  In  summa>^.  In  the  wake  of  the 

Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  continued  to  portray  India's  nu¬ 
clear  developments  and  sophisticated  air  delivery  systems  (e.g..  Jaguars 
with  laser  guidance  missiles)  as  a  threat  to  Pakistan. 

At  a  news  conference  on  August  31,  Munir  Ahmed  Khan,  Chairman  of  the 
Pakistan  AEC,  announced  that  "Pakistan  has  now  entered  the  group  of  12 
select  countries  of  the  world  which  produce  nuclear  fuel  themselves," 


^^Zia  interview.  Frankfurter  Rundschau  (February  29.  1980).  pp. 

lu-11.  FBIS.  DR.  ME-A -(March  b.  19¥0).  pp.  $14-15. 

*^Z1a  interview.  Al-Hawadith  (London)  (March  7,  1980).  pp.  28-30. 
FBIS.  DR.  ME-A  (March  N.  J98U),  p.  524. 

^'“karachi  Domestic  Service,  1501  GFiT  (April  2,  1980).  FBIS.  DR.  SA 
(April  3,  1980),  p.  FI. 

^^Dawn  (Karachi)  (July  8,  1980),  p.  10.  FSIS.  DR.  SA  (July  22, 
1980),  p.  E2. 


adding  that  the  fuel*  produced  In  the  Chashma  complex*  had  been  success¬ 
fully  used  In  the  Karachi  nuclear  power  plant. The  AEC  Chairman 
stated  that  the  Indigenously  produced  nuclear  fuel  would  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  noted  that  the  government  had  approved  anT$800  mil¬ 
lion*  bOO  megawatt  nuclear  power  plant  at  Chashma.  The  Soviet  media  not 
only  made  note  of  the  ftiklstan  AEC  Chairman's  news  conference,  but  also 
added  that  Urenco  had  sold  fuel  enrichment  equipment  to  Pakistan  In  1975* 
that  Pakistan  was  planning  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons*  and  that  the 
U.S.  and  PRC  were  supporting  Pakistani  efforts  to  possess  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons. 

On  December  1*  1980;  on  the  occasion  of  Indonesian  President  Suhar¬ 
to's  visit  to  the  Karachi  nuclear  power  project*  Pakistan's  Zia  proudly 
declared  that  the  nuclear  power  station  was  "the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the 
entire  Muslim  world"  adding  that  Pakistan  is  now  manufacturing  its  own 

“spares  and  fuel...  This  is  indeed  a  great  acnievement  for  which  this 
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country  can  rightly  feel  proud." 

In  summary,  both  Munir  Ahmed  Khan  and  President  Zia  publicly  gloated 
in  being  one  of  the  "select"  nuclear  fuel  producers  and  in  having  the 
"first  Muslim  nuclear  power  station  in  the  entire  world."  Hence*  inter¬ 
national  prestige  was*  at  the  minimum*  an  added  motivation  to  the  national 
security  incentives  (vis-a-vis)  the  Indian  threat  embodied  in  Pakistan's 
nuclear  program. 


^^arachi  Domestic  Service*  1500  GMT  (August  31*  1980).  FBIS.  DR. 
SA  (September  2*  1980),  p,  F2. 

^^Yevgeny  Nikolayev  commentary*  Moscow  in  Hindi  to  India*  1130  GMT 
(September  3*  1960).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (September  4*  1980),  pp.  D3-4;  and  V. 
Kondrashov*  “Dangerous  Relapses.’'  Izvestiya  (September  9*  1980),  p.  5. 
FBIS.  DK.  SU  (September  9*  1980),  pp.  D3-4. 

^\arachi  Domestic  Service*  1715  GMT  (December  1*  1980).  FBIS.  .DR, 

^(December  4*  1980),  p.  F4. 
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PAKISTAN.  NPT.  AND  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

On  Januai^y  18,  1981,  In  a  Gulf  News  Agency-  Irte'^iew,  21a  confi¬ 
dently  noted: 

He  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet  pre — 
sence  near  Pakistani  borders.  We  realize  that  Paki-- 
Stan  will  be  the  next  target  after  Afghanistan^.. 

Pakistan  will  not  be  alone,  but  will  be  supported  by 
other  (unnamed)  countries.*® 

While  Zia  did  not  mention  the  U.S.  (or  PRC),  Pakistan's  relations  with  the 

Ford  and  Carter  Administrations,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  been  cool  over 

the  issue  of  arms  and  nuclear  proliferation.  The  onset  of  the  Reagan 

Administration  changed  this  as  Washington  was  apparently  now  willing  to 

overlook  Islamabad's  nuclear  program.  Foreign  Minister  Agha  Shahi  visited 

th  U.S.  in  April  1981  to  work  out  a  "new  and  durable"  basis  for  the  U.S.- 

Paklstani  relationship.  Although  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  the  DRA  unde«^ 

lined  common  U.S  .-Pakistani  perceptions  and  the  need  to  f  innulate  parallel 

policies,  the  Reagan  Administration  provided  a  catalyst  for  action.  Now, 

according  to  Pakistani  media  comments,  "no  strings  are  to  be  attached  to 
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any  military  aid  Pakistan  receives  from  Washington." 

TASS  made  note  of  the  shift  in  U.S.  policy,  concluding  that: 

The  willingness  of  the  new  American  Administration 
to  give  Pakistan  access  to  nuclear  weapons  is  at 
variance  with  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  commitments  not  to  give  assistance 
to  countries  which  violate  the  policy  of  nuclear 
proliferation.*' 


^^Gulf  News  Agency  (Manama),  0545  GMT  (January  18,  1981.  F6IS.  DR. 
ME -A  (January  19,  1981),  p.  S2. 

^^Editorial  Dawn  (Karachi)  "New  Turn  in  U„S.- Pakistani  Relations," 
(April  24,  1981),  p.  17.  FbiS,  DR.  SA  (April  28,  1981),  pp.  Fl-2. 

27taSS,  1923  bMT  (April  20,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (April  21,  1981), 
p.  Al. 
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Foreign  Minister  Shahl,  In  an  Interview  in  June,  was  quite  forth- 

about  the  new  U.S.-Pakistani  relationship.  Shahi  noted  that  the 

Reagan  Administration  had  taken 

a  more  realistic  approach  to  Pakistan  (compared  to  . 

Carter).. .and  come  forward  with  a  much  better  offer 
of  ecorwmic  aid  and  military  sales  for  a  five-year 
period.^® 

Apparently  the  U.S.  did  receive  much  in  return  for  this  policy  shift. 
Shahi  noted  that  Pakistan  could  not  contemplate  the  grant  of  bases  to  the 
U.S.  Later  in  the  month,  when  U.S.  Under  Secreta»y  of  State  James 
Buckley  visited  Islamabad  and  agreed  to  supply  F-16's  to  Pakistan,  TASS 
noted  that  these  fighter  bombers  were  "the  same  type  which  were  used  dur¬ 
ing  Israel's  bandit  attack  on  Iraq  (Osirak  reactor)."^®  Another  TASS 
report  went  even  further,  alleging  that 

de  facto  assistance  in  creating  a  Pakistani  atomic 
bomb  is  part  of  Washington's  extensive  plans  in 
heightening  tensions  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.^^ 

Uuring  July  13-16,  1981,  when  Pakistan's  Defense  Ministry  General 
Secretary  M.  Rahim  Khan  visited  the  U.S.  to  discuss  military  deliveries, 
the  Soviet  media  closely  followed  his  activities.  Pravda  noted  that  “the 
U.S.  wants  Pakistan  to  be  its  policeman  and  springboard  for  its  strategic 
intentions  against  the  DRA  and  threatening  India."^^  Noting  that 


,  ^^o'*eign  Minister  Agha  Shahi  interview  in  Dawn  (Karachi)  (June  6, 

15^61).  PP.  1,  10.  FbIS.  dr.  SA  (June  9,  1981),  ppTTJ-4. 

^^ASS,  1931  GMT  (June  16,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (June  17,  1981),  p. 

Ao.  Pravoa  also  noted  that  Pakistan's  "shopping  list"  included  400  M-60 
tanksj bou  armored  transporters,  and  over  100  helicopters  in  addition  to 
the  F-16's.  V.  Baykov.  "Under  Washington's  Thumb,"  Pravda  (June  25. 
P.  5.  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (June  30,  1981),  p.  Dl. 

"^^TASS.  1141  GMT  (June  16,  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (June  17.  1981),  p. 

M/ • 

^^"V.hy  Pakistan  is  Being  Armed,"  Pravda  (July  13,  1981)^  p.  5. 

FBIS,  DR,  SU  (July  17.  1981),  p.  A2. 
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U.S.  weapons  to  Pakistan  were  twice  used  against  India  (in  1965  and  1971), 

Fravda  claimed  “a  special  dange*”  Is  posed  by  the.  fact  that  Pakistan  is 

32 

working  on  developing  Its  own  nuclear  bomb." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Pravda  again  made  reference  to  India's  "quite 
justified  concern"  with  f^kistan's  military  buildup  and  noted  that  in  re¬ 
cent  days,  "Pakistani  troops  have  opened  fire  nine  times  on  Indian  border 
posts. Pravda  also  quoted  India's  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  as  saying 
that  without  F-16's,  Pakistan's  Air  Force  would  have  a  strike  force  three 
times  greater  than  India's,  Hence,  the  USSR  closely  followed  Pakistan's 
military  and  nuclear  developments  and  openly  fueled  and  supported  India's 
perception  of  these  activities  as  constituting  a  threat  to  India. 

Toward  the  end  of  1981,  Soviet  concern  with  Pakistan's  potential 
capability  to  develop  and  deliver  nuclear  weapons  became  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  •  On  October  14,  Krasnaya  Zvezda  noted 

What  is  particularly  dangerous  for  the  cause  of 
peace  is  the  fact  that  Pakistan  is  working  on  creat¬ 
ing  its  own  nuclear  bomb. 

Add  to  this  the  acquisition  of  F-16's 

capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  the  role  pro¬ 
posed  for  Pakistan  as  the  gendarme  of  imperialism 
and  jiegemonism  in  Southwest  Asia  becomes  appa¬ 
rent. 

During  November,  when  the  PRC's  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Yang  Dezhi 
visited  Islamabad,  TASS  made  note  of  "unique"  relations  between  the  PRC 
aou  raKistan  alleging  that 


^^Ipid. 

^^leq  Leonidor,  "Justified  Concern."  Pravda  (July  28.  1981).  p.  5. 
FBIS.  DR.  SU  (August  4,  1081),  p.  D7. 

^^Col.  B.  Peresvetov,  "Playing  with  Fire:  Pakistan  Bridgehead  for 
Aggression  in  Southwest  Asia,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (October  14,  1981).  p.  3. 
FC::.  DR.  3J  (October  23.  1981)  ,"prU4: 
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nuclear  weapons  development  Is  going  on  In  Pakistan 
with  Chinese  assistance  (adding  that)  Beijing  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  make  available  a  test  >^ange 
on  Chinese  territory  fo»“  setting  off  a  Pakistani 
nuclear  device.*^® 

Another  Soviet  commentai^  In  November  noted  that 

construction  Is  about  to  end  near  Rawalpindi  of  a 
secret  plant  to  enrich  plutonium  and  a  uranium  en¬ 
riching  plant  has  already  been  built  near  Islama- 
bad.36 

Tnis  same  article  noted  that  Pakistan  had  negotiated  with  Beijing  and  the 
West  German  Otrag  Company  “about  the  purchase  of  delivery  means  for  nu¬ 
clear  weapons."  In  summary,  Soviet  commentaries  during  1981  alleged 
that 

(1)  the  U.S.  was  providing  Pakistan  with  $3.2  billion  In 
military  and  economic  aid  in  addition  to  40  F-16's; 

(2)  the  PRC  was  providing  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of 
arms;  and 

(3)  that  both  the  U.S.  and  PRC  are  helping  Pakistan  "to 

38 

build  Its  own  nuclear  bombs." 

Responding  to  Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  alleging  that  Pakistan  would 
provide  the  U.S.  with  air  and  naval  bases,  the  Pakistani  government  offi¬ 
cially  denied  the  Soviet  charges  as  "totally  unfounded  and  malicious"  and 

39 

reaffirmed  its  commitment  “to  the  principles  of  non-alignment." 
Ignoring  the  Pakistani  response,  TASS  continued  to  allege  that  21  a 


^^Vasiliy  Kharkov,  TASS,  1541  GMT  (November  16.  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SU 
(November  17,  1^81),  p.  05. 

^^Vladimlr  Korolev  comment,  Moscow  World  Service,  1400  GMT  (November 
25,  1981).  FBIS.  OR.  SU  (November  30.  1981),  p.  02. 

^^Ibld. 

^%ee  Vladmir  Korolev  conrnent,  _0£.  cit. 

^^Karachi  Oomestic  Service,  1005  GMT  (Oecember  10,  1981).  FBIS.  OR. 
SA  (December  11,  1981),  p.  FI. 
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has  secretly  agreed. ..to  allow  the  Rent agon  to  es¬ 
tablish  Its  bases,  especially  air  and  naval  bases  In 
the  south  of  the  country  for  use  by  the  Rapid  De¬ 
ployment  Force. 

The  Sovet  media  also  tended  to  portray  U.S.  activities  In  PalfTstan  as  a 
"justifiable"  threat  to  Indian  security  interests  and  as  fueling  Indo- 
Paklstani  tensions. 

2-4  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  HEIGHTEN  TENSIONS 

On  March  S,  19b2,  reports  emanating  from  the  Indian  Defense  Ministry 

indicated  that  Pakistan  was 

in  the  final  preparations  for  an  atomic  bomb.  ..(and) 
uranium  was  being  transformed  Into  plutonium  In  the 
'Kanupp'  reactor. . .near  Karachi.^' 

A  few  weeks  later  when  India's  Foreign  Ministry  issued  its  annual  report 

claiming  that  Reagan's  decision  to  supply  Pakistan  with  sophisticated 

types  of  arms  would  increase  the  danger  of  confrontation  In  South  Asia, 

Izvestiya  supported  India's  perception,  noting  that  "India's  concern  is 

natural,  since  Pakistan  has  used  anns  against  it  three  times  in  the  past 
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three  and  one-half  decades." 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  Krasnaya  Zvezda  article,  entitled  "Islamabad  Is 
Eager  to  Join  the  'Nuclear  Club',"  carefully  outlined  the  extent  of  the 
Pakistani  "threat."  It  cited  an  alleged  CIA  report- -"Special  Prediction 
of  National  Intelligence  31-81,"  (December  1981)--that  drew  the  conclusion 
that 

Pakistan  could  explode  a  nuclear  device  in  the  next 
three  years  and.  will  continue  to  produce  and 


^^ASS.  1518  GMT  (December  23.  1981).  FBIS.  DR.  SU  (December  24. 
1981),  p.  Dl.  - 

^UfP  (Honq  Kong),  0930  GMT  (March  9.  1582).  FBiS.  DR.  SA  (March  9. 
1582),  p.  El. 

**^"There  are  Threats  and  Threats,"  Izvestiya  (April  9,  1982),  p.  4. 
FBIS.  DR.  SU  (April  20,  1982),  p.  D4. 


stockpllt  flsslOMblt  Mttrltl  sufficient  for  the 
■anufecture  of  four  or  five  nuclear  bombs  a  year.43 

In  addition  to  this  nuclear  “capability,*  Krasnava  Zvezda  specifi¬ 
cally  made  note  of  Aikistan's  efforts  to  seeic  multi -purpose  me.ai&  of  deli¬ 
very:  ■ 

(1)  '  40  U.S.-made  F-16  fighter  bombers  capable  of  deli¬ 

vering  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  Chinese-made  missiles  supplied  to  the  Pakistani  Army 
on  the  basis  of  a  secret  1981  agreement;  and 

(3)  West  Berman  missile  firm  Otrag  will  sell  a  large 
consignment  of  medlumn-ange  missiles  to  the  Paki¬ 
stani  Army,  Pakistan  will  then  construct  a  plant  for 
assembly  of  missiles  from  components  manufactured  by 
the 

in  closing,  the  article  then  noted  that 

no  account  Is  taken  (In  the  U.S.)  of  the  security 
Interests  of  Pakistan's  neighbors.  In  particular 
India...  Indian  military  experts  believe  that  the 
stockpiling  of  weapons  In  Pakistan's  arsenals  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  established 
correlation  of  forces  In  the  region.^® 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  zia  granted  an  Interview  to  The  Chongk- 
hadlklt.  Editor  In  Chief  of  the  Bangkok  Post.  Zia  made  special  note 


fjl£  <{}  classified.  Krasnava  Zvezda  did  not  c1te--as  Is  cus¬ 
tomary  Soviet  practice'-the  open  source  reference  to  this  classified  docu¬ 
ment  and  Its  contents!  See  also  V.  Arlstov,  “Islamabad  Is  E^er  to  Join 
the  'Nuclear  Club*,*  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (April  13,  1982),  p.  3.  TBIS,  OR,  SU 
(April  27,  19b2),  p.  DT 

^^Ibld. 

^^See  V.  Arlstov,  £lt.,  p.  02. 


of  "excellent  relations  with  the  PRC. ..characterized  by  complete  trust  and 

confidence,"  but  was  very  quick  to  point  out  that 

We  are  not  receiving  military  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  We  are  only  purchasing  some  military  equip*' 
ment... against  cash  payment  and  partly  on  credit 
obtained  at  market-related  Interest  rates. 

in  other  words,  although  21a  was  quick  to  affinn  his  close  relations  with 
the  PRC,  he  was  at  the  same  time  quick  to  disavow  himself  (and  Pakistan) 
of  any  obligation  to  the  U.S. 

21a  also  made  note  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  program.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  justified  Pakistan's  Inodest  program  of  research  and  development  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy"  because  Pakistan  was  poor  in  fossil  fuel  re¬ 
sources;  adding 

If  we  are  unable  to  develop... nuclear  energy  the 
problems  of  our  economy  could  become  unmanageable, 

"  and  by  1985  or  1S86,  we  might  have  to  spend  our  en¬ 
tire  export  earnings  on  oil  Imports.^' 

On  the  other  hand,  21  a  noted 

we  believe  in  the  right  of  each  state  to  have  access 
to  nuclear  technology  and  to  pursue  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  development  In  accordance  with  Its  own 
priorities.. .  We  would  place  our  nuclear  pro- 
gram  under  any  safeguard  arrangements  provided  they 
are  applied  universally  and  on  a  non-dfscriminatory 
basis.  ( bnphasi s  added. 

21  a  then  referred  to  a  Pakistani  proposal  submitted  to  India  to  per¬ 
mit  Inspection  of  each  other's  nuclear  Installations,  which  India  had  not 
yet  agreed  to,  adding 

as  regards  the  nuclear  capability  of  China  you  know 
that  Oilna  made  an  unconditional  pledge  long  ago  not 
to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  under  any 
circumstances.  As  such,  non-nuclear  states  have  no 


^^21  a  interview  In  Bangkok  Post  (September  26,  1982),  pp.  5,  6. 

FBIS.  DR.  SA  (September  28,  1982),  p.  F2. 

^^Ibid..  p.  F3. 


cause  to  have  any  apprehensions  about  China's  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  capability.^’ 

In  other  words,  Zla  continued  to  be  concerned  about  India's  nuclea**  de¬ 
velopments,  "blind"  to  the  Chinese,  and  keep  all  options  open  for  Pakistan. 

In  summary,  the  net  effect  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  to  Increase  tensions  between  Pakistan  and  India,  ignite  a  local  arms 
race,  and  stimulate  nuclear  proliferation.  On  the  one  hand,  while  the 
Soviet  invasion  did  not  appear  to  have  negative  consequences  on  Sovlet- 
Indlan  relations.  It  did  provide  India  with  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
situation  imuch  as  they  did  in  the  wake  of  Gandhi's  surprise  electoral 
defeat  In  1977)  to  acquire  more  sophisticated  military  hardware  and  criti¬ 
cal  technologies  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  favorable  rates  of  exchange. 
Similarly,  the  Soviet  invasion  also  created  a  situation  which  Zla  has  been 
successfully  capitallting  on  with  the  Reagan  Administration  (and  the  PRC) 
ana  has  fuelea  Pakistan's  appetite  for  more  military  assistance,  nuclear 
technology  and  sophisticated  means  of  delivery.  The  end  result  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  local  conventional  anus  race  (indigenous  in  origin  but 
fueled,  In  large  part,  by  outside  sources),  stimulation  of  a  local  nuclear 
arms  race  and  heightened  tension;  creating  a  situation  that  could  lead  to 
an  explosion  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

2-b  LOCAL  WAR;  INDO- PAKISTAN I  CONFLICT 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  "non-aligned"  states  and  as  such  are 
relatively  "free"  from  superpower  influence.  Although  India  has  main¬ 
tained  very  close  relations  with  the  USSR  (particularly  since  the  1971 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation),  it  has  pursued  a  policy  of  substi¬ 
tution  and  production  of  indigenous  arms  sources  to  ensure  Independence, 
aespite  its  consistent  "tilt"  toward  the  USSR.  In  addition,  despite  the 
need  to  declare  a  "State  of  Emergency"  in  the  summer  of  1975,  Gandhi's 
suTjrise  electoral  defeat  by  Desai  In  1977  and  Gandhi's  return  to  power 


In  January  1980,  India's  political  and  military  elites  have  maintained  a 
consensus  and  consistency  in  policy  toward  the  USSR« 

Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  evidenced  Internal  cleavage  among 
elites  (leading  to  Zla's  military  coup  In  July  1977  and  execution  of 
Bhutto)  and  has  seesawed  ln  its  relationship  with  the  U.S.  The  U.S. 
“tilt"  toward  Pakistan  during  the  1969-1971  period  was  no  longer  necessary 
after  the  February  1972  Shanghai  Consnunlque.  U.S  .-Pakistani  tensions  were 
evident  during  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  over  anus  sales  (A-7's 
to  counter  India's  MIG-21 's)  and  Pakistan's  desire  to  acquire  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  (since  India's  May  1974  detonation).  Even  In  the  Immediate  aftermath 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  when  the  U.S.  was  willing  to  extend 
S4U0  million  in  military  assistance  to  Pakistan,  Zia  demanded  $1  billion 
(claiming  S40U  million  was  “peanuts").  Only  with  the  onset  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  in  January  1981  did  the  U.S.  once  again  "tilt"  toward  Paki¬ 
stan.  In  return,  the  U.S.  has  acquired  little  (or  no)  influence  on  Paki¬ 
stan.  Zia  continues  to  argue  that  Pakistan: 

(1)  will  not  provide  the  U.S.  bases  (because  It  Is  non- 
aligned); 

(2)  does  not  owe  thanks  to  the  U.S.  for  military  assis¬ 
tance;  and 

(3)  will  not  curtail  Its  nuclear  program. 

In  summary,  Zia  and  Pakistan  are,  for  the  U.S.,  uncontrollable;  and  in  a 
local  war,  the  USSR  (over  India)  and  the  PRC  (over  Pakistan)  are  likely  to 
exert  greater  Influence  over  the  course  of  events  among  their  clients  In 
the  region. 

The  nature  of  any  potential  future  local  war,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  more  complex  than  the  earlier  wars  between  India  and  Pakistan.  If  we 
assume  that  the  estimates  noted  by  Indian  and  Pakistani  AEC  officials  and 
political  elites  and  Soviet  and  Western  media  sources  are  accurate;  then 
between  1981-1985  both  India  and  Pakistan  will  likely  produce  at  least 
five  nuclear  weapons  annually.  Thus,  In  1985,  assuming  potential  inven¬ 
tories  of  25  nuclear  weapons  each,  each  side  will  have  the  capability  and 
tiie  uieatis  of  delivery  to  wreak  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  the  other. 
While  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  might  provide  a  role  In  escalation  control 
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(over  India  and  Pakistan  respectively)  in  a  local  conflict,  the  U.S.  could 
find  Itself  In  the  unhappy  situation  of  not  having  much  Influence  either 
in  preventing  the  conflict  or  over  the  course  of  events  if  a  war  broke  out. 


SECTION  3 
GENERAL  WRR 

India  and  Pakistan  both  adhe'-e  to  a  policy  of  non-alignment:  India, 
eve**  since  the  Inception  of  the  movement  In  September  1961;  and  Pakistan, 
ever  since  It  withdrew  from  CENTO  in  Maixh  1979.  The  recent  activities  of 
both  (noted  In  Sections  I  and  II  above)  provide  some  Indication  of  the 
role  India  and  Pakistan  might  play  were  a  general  wa<*  to  erupt  between  the 
supe  powers. 

3-1  NON-ALIGNMENT  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  A  SUPERPOWER  CONFLICT 

India,  though  clearly  “tilting"  toward  the  USSR  (particularly  since 
Its  August  9,  1971  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation),  has  clearly  and 
consistently  adhered  to  a  policy  O'f  enlightened  national  self-interest. 
On  the  one  hand.  Its  position  on  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
proper,  if  not  initially  cool.  Ultimately  its  "understanding"  of  Soviet 
concerns  In  Afghanistan  provided  an  example  of  unenthusiastic  support,  in 
return  for  past  Soviet  support  rendered  to  India.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
general  war  broke  out  between  the  superpowers  there  would  be  little  incen¬ 
tive  for  India  to  get  Involved.  If  India's  national  security  were  not 
directly  endangered,  it  would  likely  declare  a  state  of  neutrality  which 
would  be  consistent  with  Its  role  as  a  non-aligned  nation. 

India's  arms  and  nuclear  policy,  while  heavily  reliant  upon  the  USSR 
(because  of  Soviet  willingness  to  supply  these  Items  and  to  provide  them 
at  very  favorable  tenns),  has  also  sought  both  substitute  sources  for 
these  goods  and  services  and  to  develop  an  Indigenous  production  capabil¬ 
ity.  By  engaging  in  this  dual  policy,  India  has  made  every  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  Its  non-aligned  position  by  remaining  "free"  of  any  leverage  the 
Soviets  might  attempt  to  wield  over  them.  Such  freedom  presumably  would 
be  utilized  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality,  consistent  with  non- 
alignment,  If  a  general  war  erupted. 

Pakistan,  like  India,  would  also  likely  declare  a  state  of  neutral¬ 
ity,  employing  Its  non-aligned  status  as  the  Instrumentality  to  legitimize 
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Its  policy.  Pakistan,  unlike  India,  would  not  feel  any  compunction  about 
oec1a<*lng  neutrality,  because  It  has  not  developed  any  particular  deep- 
seated  loyalties  toward  the  U.S.  (although  It  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
toward  the  PRC).  " 

As  already  noted,  when  the  U.S.  offered  Pakistan  $400  million  In 
military  assistance  after  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Z1a  rejected 
this  sum  as  “peanuts"  and  demanded  $1  billion.  Despite  the  increase  in 
military  assistance  since  the  Reagan  Administration  took  office,  Zla  still 
notes  that  he  will  not  provide  the  U.S.  bases  nor  does  he  owe  the  U.S. 
thanks  for  the  assistance  rendered. 

In  summary,  the  U.S:  has  little  (If  any)  influence  over  Zla  nor  has 
it  successfully  developed  much  loyalty  in  Pakistan  (witness  Bhutto's  exe¬ 
cution,  U.S.  objections  to  the  contrary).  If  a  general  war  erupted  (as 
long  as  the  PRC  remained  on  the  sidelines)  Pakistan,  feeling  little 
loyalty  to  the  U.S.,  would  probably  claim  neu'f^lity. 
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